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SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SOUTH CAROLINIANS AND 
THE DUEL * 


By S. Smney ULMER 
Michigan State University 


A traveler happening upon the wilderness community at Plymouth 
in 1621 might have been startled to see two men tied together, heads 
and feet, deprived of food and drink. This was the punishment meted 
out by the entire company of Puritans to Edward Doty and Edward 
Leister.1 The offense committed was the introduction into what is now 
the United States of a method of obtaining satisfaction in disputes that 
was subsequently to become primarily associated with Southern gentle- 
men. The crude weapons of Doty and Leister, sword ard dagger, gave 
way to the more sophisticated pistol, but the principle introduced here 
led to a practice that defied all efforts at eradication for 250 years. At 
peak popularity attempts to reduce its prevalence proved futile. 

Scuth Carolinians early knew the “point of honor.” They knew the 
unwritten law of chivalry. They knew that— 

A man’s word must be better than his bond, because unguaranteed. 

A woman’s name must never pass his lips except in respect; a promise, 

however foolish, must be kept. If he had wronged any man, he must 

offer his life in expiation. He must always be ready to fight for the 

State or for his lady.? 

A duel is recorded in South Carolina as early as 1761.* During the 
swelltide of the practice it was supported by many prominent South 
Carolinians, among whom Edward Rutledge, brother of the framer, 
John, and himself signer of the Declaration of Independence, was a 
hearty advocate. Rutledge’s lack of respect for New Englanders was 
derived in part from the fact that they did not live by the code duello. 


* For other articles in this Magazine on duelling, see XII (1911), 160; LII 
(1951), 140; LIV (1958), 118; LIX (1958), 96. 

1 Lorenzo Sabine, Notes on Duels and Duelling (Boston, 1856), p. 164. 

The origin of duelling has been vividly recorded by Joseph Brevard, An Alpha- 
betical Digest of the Public Statute Laws of South Carolina (Charleston, 1814), 
p. 272n. 

2 Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel, Charleston, The Place and the People (New York, 
1907), p. 389. 

3 Between Colonel Grant of His Majesty’s Forces and Colonel Middleton of the 
provincial forces. For the history of duelling in South Carolina see David D. Wallace, 
History of South Carolina (4 vols., New York, 1934), I, 898-899; III, 87-97. 


[1] 
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In a letter to Robert Livingston, Rutledge expressed the thought that the 
uncouth residents of that section might become more gentlemanly if they 
practiced the acceptance of challenges; if not, he thought “these louts” 
could at least imply good breeding by living the code of honor.* 

Many prominent South Carolinians participated in duels, often 
with considerable magnanimity. A happy example of this point is the 
duel between Christopher Gadsden and General Howe in 1778. The 
cause of this conflict apparently was a disagreement over precedence in 
command although there is some evidence that Gadsden published a 
letter disapproving of Howe’s conduct in the Georgia campaign which 
contributed to the dispute. In the duel which ensued Gadsden evinced 
his largeness of character by requesting Howe to fire first. After re- 
ceiving Howe's fire, which went wild, Gadsden fired his own weapon 
tangentially, thus satisfying all concerned. 

Charleston had taken the lead in calls to the field a short while 
before the Revolution and the citizen of that city took great pride in 
the frequency and the caliber of the duels fought. In the early period 
the Charleston community tolerated killing via the duel even though 
such killing was considered murder under the common law. In 1771 
when Dr. Haley duelled and killed the Deputy Postmaster for the 
Southern District, a murder charge resulted. The victim, Mr. Peter de 
Lancy, was the brother of Mrs. Raiph Izard of the socially prominent 
Izards of South Carolina. Haley’s difficulty derived from his failure to 
secure witnesses to the encounter. His cause, however, became a party 
dispute; he was defended by the Rutledges, the Pinckneys and Thomas 
Heyward. These eminent legal minds succeeded in proving to the satis- 
faction of the court that de Lancy’s death resulted from duelling wounds, 
and Haley was acquitted. 

At a later date the community was less lenient. The South Carolina 
Gazette for September 20, 1787, reported a duel between Captain Holmes 
and Gabriel Wall. In this encounter each participant discharged a pistol 
but without effect. Urged on by a spectator, each, contrary to usual 
practice in such matters, fired a second shot. This time Wall received 
a mortal head wound, and the jury of inquest brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter. This decision illustrates the more critical attitude of the 
later period, for inquest juries normally represent the attitudes of the 
community. 


4 William O. Stevens, Pistols at Ten Paces (Boston, 1940), p. 16. 


5 Joseph Johnson, Traditions and Reminiscences Chiefly of the American Revolu- 
tion in the South (Charleston, 1851), pp. 46-47. 
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The transition in the climate of opinion between 1771 and the turn 
of the century is nowhere better illustrated than in a petition from 
Mathew Driscoll to Governor Pinckney in 1798. Driscoll, a “Doctor of 
Physic,” described the uncertain position in which this transition placed 
the law abiding citizen: 

—your petitioner having conceived himself sorely aggrieved, and his 
honor deeply wounded by Col: Fishburne was induced as the only 
remedy in his power to send a Challenge to him, and in consequence 
of his refusal to enter into any explanation or give the satisfaction re- 
quired, to post him.—[Your petitioner] has been indicted, found guilty 
of those Offences, and sentenced by the Court to three Months imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of One hundred and fifty Dollars.— 

He humbly submits that . . . his conduct . . . [is] censurable by the 

strict rules of the Common Law, which till this instance seemed to have 

lost their force in Society, and to have yielded to Manners and Habits 
universally prevalent in this Community.—He trusts your Excellency will 
readily find an Apology for his conduct in your own honorable feelings.— 

. the part . . . [your petitioner] has taken was not meant as an in- 
fraction of the Laws, but dictated by the insuperable Demands of his 
much injured honor, and in conformity to the Customs of his Country, 
never doubting that his conduct in proposing a Duel could be criminal 
when he so frequently saw the very act of Duelling in cases where the 

Community has been deprived of the Life of a Citizen, go unpunished 

in our Courts of Justice— ... [Your petitioner] has a Wife and three 

small children dependent alone on his professional Exertions, and .. . 

therefore being debarred by his imprisonment from continuing them, 

his punishment will be thus aggravated in a very great Degree... .® 
As a result of these circumstances Driscoll asked that Pinckney remit his 
sentence or extend some other relief for his family and his patients, 
many of whom were without medical care. 

Sometimes South Carolinians served as secondary participants in 
duelling episodes. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was once a second 
for General Howe. One of the more interesting duels in which a South 
Carolinian was involved did not occur within the state and did not have 
a South Carolinian as a primary participant. This duel involved John 
Rutledge, Jr., who was serving in the United States House of Representa- 
tives in 1800 as a delegate from his state. Rutledge’s connection with the 
duel that developed was as second to a fellow member of Congress, 
Christopher Grant Champlin. The other primary participant was another 
Congressman, James A. Bayard. The duel resulted from remarks each 


6 Petition from Mathew Driscoll (signed by Driscoll and 17 others) to Governor 
Charles Pinckney, dated June 6, 1798, Ms., New York Public Library. 
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made about the other on the floor of the House. The following letters, | 
which to the writer's knowledge have not been published, are of in- 
terest not only because of Rutledge’s involvement but because they out- 
line clearly the development of a duel and the procedure, step by step, 
by which each participant made known his grievances and sought 
satisfaction.’ 

On Monday, May 5, 1800, Bayard dispatched the following note 
to Champlin: 

Mr. Bayard requests Mr. Champlin to state the observations which he 

designed to apply personally to him in the debate of this morning. Mr. 

Bayard being at a distance from Mr. Champlin did not distinctly hear | 180( 

all the expressions which were made use of. It is also possible that Mr. | 

Champlin may have employed words which conveyed sentiments he | 

did not entertain nor mean to express. Mr. Bayard will therefore be | 

sensible of an obligation if Mr. Champlin will enable him to understand 

the sentiment of a personal nature which he designed to express. 





The wording of this note was such that Champlin was furnished 
with several ways of avoiding further developments, but he did not take 
advantage of the opportunity. In a reply dated on the same day, 
Champlin wrote: 

Sir—In reply to your note, which was handed to me by Genl. Morris 

I think it proper to state that I understood you to charge me in the 

course of a debate on Friday last with being in the habit of making 

trifling motions upon subjects with which it was my duty to be acquainted 
but of which I was grossly ignorant—My intentions in making the | 





remarks I did this morning in the House of representatives were to repel 


this charge with all the contempt which I thought it deserved—I can- tha 
not recollect the particular expressions I made in trying to convey my Sm 
ideas— Ch 
Bayard replied on the same date: Bw 
The rudeness of your answer to my note of this morning leaves me but i 

C 


one course to pursue. My Friend General Morris will communicate to 
you my expectations which I presume will not be disappointed. If I 
could ask any favor of you it would be that no delay might be interposed. 
The answer, dated May 6, was in the following vein: 

Sir—I deem it necessary to inform you that I have chosen Mr. Rutledge 
to act as my friend on a certain occasion.—Any communications which 
you may have to make in respect to it may be with safety made through 
him to me— 


7 The following letters are from the Papers of John Rutledge, Jr., in the Southern 
Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina. 
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ters, On Thursday, May 9, Bayard wrote to Champlin: 

in- My friend General Morris has reported to me as [to] the effect of the 
out- answer you gave to the Message I addressed to you yesterday morning— 
tep, that a Meeting would not be convenient to you till Monday next. This 
ight delay is totally inadmissable. The affair is in danger of becoming public 


every moment and you cannot fail to foresee the embarrassments which 
must attend its publicity. I therefore insist upon your Meeting me this 








— evening at a place to be agreed on at 6 oclock. A refusal to Meet at 
, that time I shall consider as a refusal to Meet at all. 
‘a | This was followed by a letter from Rutledge to Morris dated May 
hear | 1800: 
Mr. | Dear General 
he The moment I see Mr. Champlin I will give the letter you this 
be | morning delivered to me from Mr. Bayard—The confidence these gentle- 
and men have reposed on you and myself renders it proper I think that all 
epistolary communications between them should cease. We are their 
hed representatives in a certain business . . . (8 to 10 words illegible) Having 
i invited Mr. Champlin to meet him in the field of honor it is presumeable 
that whatever arrangements his affairs required were made before giving 
lay, this invitation. Therefore it may be considered as unreasonable in Mr. 
Bayard to press for an earlier interview than will be convenient to Mr. 
rris | Champlin: . . . I learn that Mr. Bayard wishes to go to Deleware on 
the | Saturday or Sunday, and I will . . . agree to have the proposed meeting 
ing on friday at any hour of that day which may be convenient to yourself 
ted and friend. 
7 The duel was subsequently held sometime prior to May 24, for on 
a that date John Rutledge, Jr., wrote a very interesting letter to Bishop 
oe Smith. According to Rutledge, the duel resulted in head wounds for 
' Champlin and thigh wounds for Bayard. But Rutledge himself was con- 
siderably inconvenienced as a result of the duel, an inconvenience he 
ie explained to Bishop Smith in reference to a very abrupt departure he 
to was forced to make from Philadelphia: 
fF I —the magistracy of the northern Liberties was for catching Mesr. Bayard, 
ed. Champlin, Morris and myself, and putting us in the power of the Demo- 
cratic Judge Coates and the Democratic Governor McLean in whose 
power it wd be to imprison us for 4 months. As our friend Sarah [Mrs. 
ige Rutledge] claims to have exclusive property in my person, I was not 
ich disposed to excite her jealousy or uneasiness by having it possessed by 
gh these distinguished Personages, and at the dead hours of the Night, 
whence you and my other friends of good quiet conscience were wrapped 
mn in Sweet sleep, I wrapped myself in my Cloak and attended by one of 


Burrow’s gallant Captains stole unheeded from the City— 
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One might expect such an adventuresome experience to have dis- 
couraged Rutledge from the practice of duelling, but it is known that 
he participated in such an encounter subsequent to this date. At least 
this is the impression one gets from another letter. On March 8, 1804, 
W. G. Otis wrote from Boston: 

It is with infinite regret, I perceive you have found yourself compelled 

for some reason to have extreme measures with an adversary—Of par- 

ticulars I am totally ignorant, but presume that circumstances have 
occurred in which your peace and honor have been deeply implicated— 

In common with those who know you, I have a firm reliance that your 

conduct has been influenced by sentiments worthy of a noble mind . . . All 

honorable men of our mutual acquaintance are grieved at the idea that 
your generous nature and amiable propensities should be outraged by 
insults and injuries from open foes and insidious friends—® 


From the Declaration of Independence to the War Between the 
States, Charleston was conspicuous for the frequency of duels within its 
environs. Dr. Ramsay attributed this to the climate, which he thought 
increased the “bile.” 


“The insult, real or presumed, was the classic call to a duel in South 
Carolina. To insinuate that a man used the truth loosely was to invite 
a challenge. To make disparaging remarks about his family, his friends, 
his business activity, or his status in society, was equally serious.” ° But 
other irritants were just as successful in inviting the challenge. For in- 
stance, John Laurens, son of the South Carolina merchant prince Henry 
Laurens, and one-time aide-de-camp to George Washington, took offense 
at certain remarks directed at Washington by General Charles Lee; a 
challenge was issued, a duel followed, and Lee received several wounds.” 

On occasions “disparaging remarks” was a loosely defined term. 
A duel was fought in South Carolina between William Bay and Thomas 
Crofts because Crofts thought Bay a “yanke looking fellow.”™ And 
a man was killed in a South Carolina duel for calling another a “damned 
puppy.” '? Sometimes, however, there were factors present which dis- 
couraged encounters even though the proper irritants were present to 
invite the challenge. This was the situation in 1778 when a British Major 


8 W. G. Otis to John Rutledge, Jr., March 8, 1804, Ms., Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina. 

9J. W. Williams, “The Code of Honor in Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” this 
Magazine, LIV (1953), 115. 

10 Stevens, op. cit., p. 18. 

11 Williams, loc. cit. 

12 Wallace, op. cit., III, 95. 
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Mcllraith challenged General Francis Marion to a duel. Marion readily 
agreed but upon reflecting on Marion’s personal courage and his ability 
to handle weapons the Major withdrew his offer.** 

Not all South Carolinians approved of duelling, but many became 
parties to it without their approval. As much as Henry Laurens opposed 
the practice, he fought a duel in 1775 to protect his honor. Even visitors 
to South Carolina were subject to the code duello. In 1785 a visitor from 
Rhode Island wrote home that “For the exercise of hospitality and all the 
social virtues I venture to assert that no country on earth has equaled 
South Carolina.” ** Shortly thereafter the gentleman was slain in a duel 
at the tender age of twenty-two years. 


An outspoken critic’of duelling in South Carolina was Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, one of the state’s delegates to the convention that 
framed the federal Constitution. A fellow delegate to the same conven- 
tion, Pierce Butler, indicated his approval of duelling in 1804 by allow- 
ing Aaron Burr to use his estate on St. Simon’s Island as a sanctuary after 
Burr had duelled and slain Alexander Hamilton. Butler’s views on 
duelling were not shared by General Pinckney. The death of Hamilton 
in 1804 served as the catalyst for Pinckney’s increasing opposition to 
the custom. As second President of the Society of the Cincinnati, having 
succeeded Hamilton in the post, Pinckney expressed his views in two 
1804 communications occasioned by Hamilton’s death. In the first, written 
to the President of the New York State Society of the Cincinnati on Au- 
gust 18, 1804, he asks: 

Is there no way of abolishing, throughout the Union, this absurd and 

barbarous custom, to the observance of which he fell a victim? Duelling 

is no criterion of bravery; for I have seen cowards fight duels, and I 

am convinced real courage may often be better shown in the refusal 

than in the acceptance of a challenge.1® 
Pinckney then suggested that the custom might be vitiated if the Society 
of the Cincinnati were “to declare their abhorrence of this practice, and 
the determination of all their members to discourage it as far as they 
had influence, and on no account either to send or accept a chal- 
lenge. . . .”?° Pinckney could speak in this manner without reaping any 
serious consequences, for his courage was established beyond reproach. 
A lesser man, however, would have risked social sanctions for similar 


12 Stevens, op. cit., p. 19; Sabine, op. cit., p. 238. 
14 Tbid., p. 87. 
15 Sabine, op. cit., p. $42. 


16 [bid. 
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expressions. An example of the treatment accorded one who refused a 
challenge is the case of Sam McGowan of Abbeville. When McGowan 
refused to duel John Cunningham on the grounds that Cunningham was 
no gentleman, he was “published in the Journals as [a] coward, insulted 
in the public streets and threatened with personal chastisement.” +” 


In September 1804, Pinckney chairmanned a committee drawn from 
the South Carolina chapter of the Cincinnati and the American Revolu- 
tion Society for the purpose of memorializing the legislature to prohibit 
duelling.** The memorial with covering letter was also sent to the clergy 
and others of standing in South Carolina. The committee implored the 
clergy to “preach a sermon on the sin and folly of duelling.” *° In the 
memorial to the legislature it is complained that duelling furnishes a 
tribunal in which man is the “sole judge in his own cause,” contrary to 
sound principles; and that while the common law “declares homicide 
in a duel to be murder, the law has become obsolete, and a dead letter; 

. all the decisions in our courts of justice have turned wholly on the 
fairness with which the duel was conducted; and verdicts of acquittal, 
or of manslaughter, have constantly been rendered.” ?° 

The young bloods in South Carolina had a stock answer for this 
type of appeal. These men, they said, are old now and they forget 
the passions of youth. They would have us refrain from doing that 
which they are no longer able to do. 

The value of the duel was urged by many South Carolinians. It 
was needed, said some, to govern that area of personal relationship not 
touched by law. The duel was the solution to the inadequacy of law 
to guard personal honor.” Under the code duello a man’s words became 
a part of his life and character. His “word” had meaning. Fake or cruel 
speech was not mere empty breath but an evil act for which the actor 
was responsible. Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel sums up the position of the 
pro-duellists: 

At its worst—and its worst was very grievous—duelling was not so bad 

as those shocking unregulated encounters which occur . . . when the 

passions of men are beyond control, and which cost more lives than 
were ever sacrificed to the old duello.*? 

17 William C. Hayne to B. C. Yancey, Aiken, August 24, 1843, Ms., Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 

18 From 1812 the statute books specified duelling as a serious crime. See Brevard, 
op. cit., pp. 272-273. 

19 Sabine, op. cit., p. 844. 

20 Tbid., p. 346. 

21 See Ravenel, op. cit., pp. 411, 415. 

22 Ravenel, op. cit., p. 415. 
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And Joseph Brevard concluded: 

It must . . . be acknowledged, that this absurd and fatal custom, has 

produced that gentleness and complaisance which distinguishes modern 

manners, and that respectful attention of one man to another, which 

renders the social intercourses of life far more decent and agreeable, 

than among the most civilized nations of antiquity.?° 

Without question, the duel tended to curb loose talk. This no doubt 
had its advantages. But it also interfered with free expression; news- 
paper editors, for instance, were restricted in the use of their critical 
faculties. To the extent that restrictions on speech encourage sober 
reflection, such restrictions might be desirable but the advantages gained 
must always be balanced against the evils attendant on the practice. 

Two general impressions are derived from this brief survey of some 
South Carolina attitudes toward duelling. First, it appears that opinion 
opposed to the duel became more widespread and more firmly held 
between 1750 and 1812, at which time the practice was defined by the 
statutes as a serious crime. Secondly, it is quite clear that among those 
who approved of the custom the overwhelming reason was the belief 
that the duel performed a needed function in the community. 

23 Brevard, op. cit., p. 272 n. Both sides of the duelling question are argued with 


conviction by S. H. Dickson, “Duelling,” Russell’s Magazine, I (May 1857), 182-142, 
and W. J. Grayson, “The Duel,” Russell’s Magazine, I (August 1857), 489-454. 








ROBERT N. GOURDIN TO ROBERT ANDERSON, 1861? 
Contributed by Samuet G. SToNEY 


Robert Newman Gourdin, the son of Samuel and Mary Doughty Gourdin, 
was born at Buck Hall Plantation, Cooper River, March 29, 1812, and died 
at Charleston, February 16, 1894. A graduate of the South Carolina College, 
he was admitted to the Bar in 1834. He later became a member of the factor- 
age firm of Gourdin, Matthiessen and Company, of which his brother Henry 
Gourdin was senior partner. During his term as alderman of Charleston he 
negotiated the purchase of the property on the river side of South Battery, 
so that the White Point Gardens might be extended completely across the 
southern end of the city. This property was afterwards sold by the city. 

On November 7, 1860, Robert Gourdin was serving as foreman of the 
Grand Jury in the United States District Court in Charleston. On that morning 
the election of Lincoln was declared. Gourdin announced to the court that 
the jury, taking into consideration the issues involved and considering that 
the court was the organ and minister of the Federal Government, respectfully 
declined to proceed with their presentments. His action was followed at once 
by the resignation of Judge Magrath, James Conner, the United States district 
attorney, and the clerk. 

The home of Henry and Robert Gourdin 2 was at the north-east corner 
of Meeting Street and the Battery. Here they dispensed so much hospitality 
that it was said that the guests of the city were the guests of the Gourdins, 
It was in this fashion that Major Anderson had become a friend of Robert 
Gourdin. Anderson had requested Gourdin to become his envoy to Washington, 
but Gourdin had refused the complicating task. 


Private 
Charleston 2d February 1861 
My dear Major: 
Your beef, vegetables and sugar was sent you this morning. I now 
desire to write you a few lines of a personal and private nature. I hope 
you have read Mr. Hugers letter carefully and repeatedly, and that 


1 This copy of the original letter in the Robert Anderson Papers, Library of 
Congress, Vol. 10: 2231, was kindly presented Mr. Stoney by W. S. Swanberg, who 
used brief excerpts from it in his recently published First Blood: the Story of Fort 
Sumter. A review of Mr. Swanberg’s book appears in this issue. 

2 The two Gourdins were among the Charlestonians who after Calhoun’s death 
helped to pay off his debts. Before the evacuation of Charleston they arranged that 
his body be concealed to avoid the possibility of its being outraged. This Magazine, 
LVII (1956), 57. 


[ 10 ] 
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ROBERT N. GOURDIN TO ROBERT ANDERSON, 1861 11 


you have given to it a candid consideration. It presents points strongly 
and gravely applicable to your case in the present position of the 
Country. 


I will now advert to your letter of the 28th ulto: and you must 
not be offended if I venture to comment with freedom upon a portion 
of it. I think you have fallen into a terrible error, and I would not be 
your friend did I keep silence in reference to it. In this letter you said, 
“of one thing all may be assured, that if an attack is made, and I am 
convinced that the work will be carried, God willing, the Fort will fall 
into the possession of the state in such a condition that no flag can be 
raised on its walls. I am opposed to this shedding of blood, but if the 
strife be forced upon me, and we are overcome by numbers, not a soul 
will, probably, be found alive in the ruins of the work.” I read this 
declaration with profound, unmitigated regret, for I cannot but regard 
such a determination altogether inconsistent with your convictions of 
the right and wrong of this unhappy controversy and with your duty 
as a Christian man and a Christian soldier. It is your opinion that so 
many states having seceded, all idea of coercion should be abandoned; 
that coercion in these circumstances is impossible, and wicked; that 
it will lead to Civil war, and cannot accomplish the purpose intended, 
that is preserve the Union—Moreover, your conviction is that the South 
has been outraged, that her happiness, peace and safety will be sacri- 
ficed by the accession of the Black Republican party to power, and you 
have said that you condemn and despise this party. 

Now with these facts and convictions deeply fixed, as I know they 
are, in your mind, can you believe that the honour and safety of the 
Government you represent are so involved in the defence of Fort Sumter 
that, if it is to fall, it must be reduced to ruin, even though every human 
being wthin its walls shall perish? Review this determination, my friend, 
it is not the legitimate sequence of your convictions of the right and 
wrong of this quarrel; it does not bear the test of sober reason, it is 
not justified by any principle of duty; I am quite sure that humanity 
and religion condemn it, and the civilization of our age cannot and will 
not sustain it. 

Perhaps, you have been irritated by the bitter feeling in South 
Carolina in reference to this fort. But discriminate for a moment, and 
you will probably make some allowance for our people. They, with the 
people of five other states, have been forced by injustice and outrage 
to retire from this Confederacy. They have been, and they are still 
endeavouring to negotiate at Washington a peaceable dissolution of 
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their relations with other former confederates, and to this end they 
propose to compensate the Government for all property owned by it 
in So: Ca: and to assume their share of the public debt. And yet, unless 
Col. Hayne is more successful than the Commissioners the Govt. will 
persist in holding Sumter, a fort which controuls our harbour, our com- 
merce, and the very safety of our homes. It is natural that our people 
should feel keenly this state of things in our harbour; but their bit- 
terness is not against you and your Command, but against the Govt, 
which keeps you where you are, and gladly would they see you relieved 
from your painful position and departing from them in peace. I believe, 
as I live in the presence of Almighty God, that the authorities and the 
people of South Carolina would assail you and your small force only 
under the solemn conviction that the time had come when it is absolutely 
necessary to have fort Sumter. You have friends here who pray night 
and morning that this strife may be averted. I am not in the Governors 
Counsels, but it is my belief, and I entertain it with confidence, that, 
if it be necessary, to insure the peaceful delivery of Sumter to South 
Carolina, she will avail of the influence of the Southern Confederacy, 
that hostilities and civil war may be avoided. No, my friend, in no aspect 
of this issue can I discover any justification for the resolution expressed 
in the extract taken from your letter, and I entreat you to reconsider 
and reflect well upon the subject. The people of South Carolina, if com- 
pelled by the Govt. at Washington to attack fort Sumter, should not 
be regarded as ruthless invaders and aggressors; their relations to that 
post give them a claim to it which should protect them against being so 
considered. So much for them, and now one word more in reference to 
yourself. I repeat, I cannot discover the duty or the honour involved 
in maintaining Sumter, even to destruction of the works and of every 
life within its walls. What is to be accomplished by this? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, excepting deep self-inflicted wrong by those who 
sanction and perpetrate the act. 

You said to me on Thursday (that is, if I am not mistaken) that 
the course of Kentucky would influence your decision upon the points 
we then discussed. You have, no doubt, read Govr. Magoffin’s Message, 
which I sent you. He is clear and strong on this Southern question, and 
the Legislature has passed a resolution, with only some five dissenting 
votes, denouncing the doctrine of coercion and declaring that Kentucky 
will make common cause with the South if coercion is attempted with 
any of her Sister Southern states. I wish you had some of your old and 
confidential friends at hand, with whom you might confer at this im- 
portant moment. But you will, I am sure, receive with kindness what 
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ROBERT N. GOURDIN TO ROBERT ANDERSON, 1861 13 


I have written. If there is in this letter one word, or one expression which 
offends believe me it was never so designed and forgive me. 
I am my dear Major, Yours with regard 
Rosert N. GourpIn 
Major Robert Anderson, Fort Sumter 


Saturday night 

My letter was written this morning, alone in my chamber, I have been 
reading it before closing it for the mail, and this idea of destroying 
Sumter and perishing in its ruins, because it may not be defended, seems 
to me so extraordinary that I am constrained to recur to the subject. 

You have said to me repeatedly that the Govt. should withdraw 
the troops from this harbour. Still, it does not, and you and our people 
are kept, through its agency, in a false relation to each other—a relation 
mutually deplored. God grant that the Govt. may see, as you and I do, 





that a Southern Confederacy is inevitable, and that humanity, justice, 
and the civilization of the age demand that this resolution shall be 
bloodless. I hope with you that it will. But suppose we are disappointed 
in this; and it resolves to hold this fort after every proper effort is made 
by the South to induce it to retire, and to retrocede it to this state, and 
a conflict is, ultimately, the consequence. If it should be your fate to 
be overcome, would you terminate the unhappy struggle by the horrible 
tragedy indicated in your letter? God of mercy and Justice forbid it, 
and save you from an error so fatal. It seems to me that having faith- 
fully, bravely, and gallantly defended your post, if defend it you must, 
luty to yourself, and to those committed to your charge would require 
you to submit to that which you may not have the power to avert. 
Who would condemn you—Who would dare even to censure you for 
having terminated a conflict when its prosecution had become unavail- 
ing and hopeless? On the other hand, if in obedience to a false concep- 
tion of duty or of honour you sacrifice, recklessly and heedlessly, your 
own life, and the lives of others, what will be your record here, and 
hereafter? 

My dear Major, do not regard me as presuming to [illegible] you— 
As you know, I feel deeply on this subject, and will do every thing 
that an honourable man may to avert strife and secure peace. But, if strife 
must come, I will gladly labour to mitigate its horrors, and assuage 
the sufferings it will entail upon the country. God bless and direct you. 
I am your friend 

Rosert N. GourDIN 
rT. 
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I have not written to Mr. Holt, as I said I would, advising the arrange- 
ments in reference to your mails and supplies as being now established, 
I wish you would have this matter well understood in Washington. 
Should Mr. Holt answer my letter, I will touch on these matters in my 
next to him. 

Yours, 


R. N. G. 





— 
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MERCANTILISM AND SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURE, 
1700-1763 


By C. Ropert HAywoop 
Southwestern College, Kansas 


There is a much greater affinity between the agrarian economic 
theories of the eighteenth century colonists and the present “liberal” 
concepts than is usually conceded. It is generally assumed that the 
American agrarian heritage is that of the self-reliant frontiersman who 
vas restive under governmental restraint and abhorred governmental 
paternalism. It is customary to consider the doctrines of rugged-individ- 
ualism and laissez-faire as more consistent with the farm tradition than 
the political theories of the New Deal or the economic concepts of John 
Maynard Keynes. Our American agrarian tradition, however, was formed 
in the colonial period when the prevailing economic theory in England 
and Europe was mercantilism, a theory that accepts as a fundamental 
precept the necessity of governmental control. 

It seems hardly possible that the colonists who found their religious, 
social and cultural patterns in Europe should have rejected completely 
the universally accepted doctrines of mercantilism. And, in fact, when 
the colonists did express their economic ideas, they tended to follow the 
established mercantilistic axioms. Their frame of reference was un- 
doubtedly the same as their English contemporaries. 

In detail the colonists were concerned with bounties, enumerated 
articles, usury laws, forestalling and engrossing, which seem, because of 
their antiquated terminology, to be uniquely eighteenth century issues. 
When they are converted to modern terms, however, they have much 
the same pertinence in the twentieth century as they did in 1700. “Price 
supports” have replaced “bounties”; Chamber of Commerce brochures 
have succeeded the promotional tracts; and “industrial levies,” favorable 
zoning laws, and concessions in utility rates have been substituted for 
tax remissions, monopolies, and land grants, in attracting new invest- 
ments. The question of whether interest rates on “G.I. Loans” guaranteed 
by the government should be raised or lowered, however modern this 
may seem, is discussed today in terms that would seem familiar to a 
resurrected mercantile tract-writer. Government-established wheat quotas 
as a means of reducing overproduction, would certainly have a familiar 
ring to the colonial planter who puzzled over the problem of a glutted 
tobacco market. Underlying the considerations of these details was the 


[15] 
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broader question of what should be the role of the various governmental 
units in the lives of the people. This is just as vital an issue today as 
it was two hundred years ago, and the colonial decisions concerning 
the role of the government are remarkably similar to those of today. 

Mercantilism, as it existed in England during the eighteenth century, 
was modified by changed circumstances in the southern colonies, but 
its fundamental principles were readily accepted. In very few areas 
were the southern colonists content to suffer the economic consequences 
of an unregulated economy. There was practically no criticism of English 
regulation and encouragement of the colonial economy, partly because 
England was generous in giving aid to improve colonial agriculture, but 
more important, because her restrictions on colonial manufacturing had 
little effect on an area with a surplus of fertile land and a scarcity of 
skilled labor. It was inconceivable that an independent, unprotected 
colony could survive in the cut-throat competition for empire which 
marked the history of Europe during the eighteenth century, so was 
it unthinkable that any trade could prosper in the straight-jacket of 
regimented and restricted international trade, without the guiding hand 
of a powerful protecting government.’ 

In all the southern colonies continued prosperity depended upon the 
production of a staple crop. South Carolina was no exception, finding 
rice a profitable staple. But, like the other staples of other colonies, rice 
suffered from the natural hazards of climate and from the fluctuation 
of the world market. Consequently both the local government and the 
British government were called upon by the planters to regulate produc- 
tion and marketing. Although some salutary effects were achieved, the 
planters felt that their economy could be improved. In spite of a great 
deal of debate on the subject, the South Carolinians could never quite 
agree as to what measures were needed to solve their “farm problem.” 
In general there was agreement upon only one thing: too much rice 
was being planted in the colony. As one planter expressed it, there 
was a need “to come off .. . the Darling Rice.” * Such an assumption 
was bound to lead to various suggestions for diversification which were 


in keeping with the mercantile desire to grow as many products as pos- 





| 


sible within the empire in order to achieve self-sufficiency and to bolster | 


a favorable balance of trade. 


1 For an elaboration on this theme in North Carolina, see the author’s article 
“The Mind of the North Carolina Advocates of Mercantilisrn,” The North Carolina 
Historical Review, XXXIII ( April, 1956), 189-166. 

2 South Carolina Gazette, March 2, 1747. 
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Early efforts to get individual planters to restrict rice production 
and to venture into new areas had proven futile. By 1700 most of the 
persons proposing new schemes for improving the economy assumed 
that some governmental agency would be needed to implement the 
program. Some felt that the technique of limiting production through 
a colonial agency, similar to that used by the tobacco colonies, could be 
adapted to limit rice production.’ Others suggested the manipulation 
of local bounties in such a way as to reduce the amount of rice under 
cultivation by stimulating the planting of other crops. “Patricola” in the 
South Carolina Gazette, for instance, felt that only by granting large 
bounties could sufficient “rewards” be given to induce even “the in- 
dustrious adventurers” to turn to new commodities.* 

The most frequently mentioned device for improving the economy, 
however, was that the planters should be forced by governmental action 
to diversify their production. Representative of the more vigorous pro- 
posals was that demanding that the planting of rice be restricted by 
law to two acres per hand and that the rest of the Negroes’ time be 
devoted to preparing beef and pork for the Sugar Islands.* A number 
of other crops and productions were suggested as possible substitutes 
for rice.® 

The development of South Carolina’s second great staple, indigo, 
came as a direct result of the drive for diversification. English climatic 
conditions prevented its growth at home and the early experimentation 
in the colonies had been unsuccessful. England was, consequently, de- 
pendent upon France and Spain for this important dye so necessary to 
her growing textile industry. The extent of this dependency was esti- 
mated by one colonist to be £500,000 per annum which was doubly em- 
barrassing because England was forced to purchase indigo from her 
bitterest rivals.? Naturally, England was interested in any project that 


3 See “Agricola,” South Carolina Gazette, February 3, 1782. 

4 Tbid., March 2, 1747. 

5 South Carolina Gazette, February 3, 1732. 

6 For typical examples see ibid., October 8, 1744; January 19, 26, 1747; February 
16, 1747; March 2, 1747; January 11, 1748; Records in the British Public Record 
Office Relating to South Carolina, 836 volumes. Historical Commission of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, XIV, 29. Hereinafter cited Public Records of South Carolina. Cecil 
Hedlum, J. W. Fortescue and E. Noel Sainsbury, eds., Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies (42 vols., London, 1860-1954), Volume 
1730-1731, 58, 325. Hereinafter cited Calendar of State Papers. 

7 James Crokatt to the Board of Trade, January, 1747, Public Records of South 
Carolina, XXIII, 48. 
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would relieve her of this unfavorable trade and dependency on France 
and Spain. 


In South Carolina, as in the other southern colonies, indigo had 
been the subject of much speculation and some experimentation before 
1740.* But it was not until Eliza Lucas Pinckney’s successful experiments 
in the early 1740’s that it was seriously considered as a possible sub- 
stitute for rice. To her is usually given the credit for founding one of 
colonial South Carolina’s most profitable industries. However, a more 
realistic assessment of causes, if less romantic, would consider as equally 
important the “meloncholy Situation of the Province” which led to de- 
mands for diversification. 


In 1744 the Assembly offered a bounty for the growth of a number 
of new products including indigo. Under this direct stimulation indigo 
became a profitable crop and its production increased rapidly. Two 
years later the bounty was repealed, largely because the increased 
production and the consequent requests for the bounty threatened to 
deplete the colonial treasury. Immediately a flurry of activity developed 
within the colony attempting to get the bounty renewed either by Great 
Britain or the Assembly. The stream of letters to the South Carolina 
Gazette that had previously urged diversification were continued with 
the added appeal for a renewal of the bounty on indigo.’ 

The leader in the movement to get British aid was James Crokatt, 
a former merchant of Charles Town, who had established the head- 
quarters of his business in London." Crokatt wrote two short pamphlets 
in 1746 and 1747 urging the South Carolinians to diversify their agricul- 
ture and emphasizing the value of indigo to both America and Great 
Britain. He assured the colonists that if an acceptable dye could be 
produced in some quantity, the “Government would be ready to give it 
all proper encouragement, which might be done either by a Duty on 


8 A long article in the South Carolina Gazette, April 1, 1745, mentioned that 
“40 years ago” good indigo had been made in Carolina. See also the tract by James 
Crokatt, Observations concerning Indigo and Cochineal . . . by a Friend to Carolina. 
(London, 1746), which mentioned early development and cited letters of the 1720's 
from South Carolina concerning indigo. See also Public Records of South Carolina, 
VI, 287. 

9 Acts Passed by the General Assembly of South Carolina, 1733-1762. Variously 
titled and printed by Peter Timothy (Charles Town, 1736-1762), Act of May 29, 
1744. Hereinafter cited Timothy, Acts of South Carolina. 

10 South Carolina Gazette, January 19, January 26, February 16, 1747, August 
27, 1748. 

11 Roy W. Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776 (New York, 
1908), 168. 
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foreign Indigo, or a Bounty.” ** His second pamphlet, written after he 
had seen some of the Carolina indigo, was intended to further stimulate 
its production and to give needed advice on how to improve its quality. 
He also included in this latter pamphlet an outline of a strategy to be 
used in gaining the desired English aid. His proposal was to instruct 
the agents of the Assembly to work for the bounty, using the records 
of shipments sent from Carolina to underscore the potentiality of future 
production."* Crokatt then turned his attention to the Board of Trade. 
In a lengthy report to the Board, Crokatt attempted to show, in clear 
mercantile terms, the value to England of aiding the colonists in her 
new venture. After estimating the cost of the existing trade in indigo, 
he then demonstrated how colonial production would not only correct 
an unfavorable trade balance but would eventually “help to distress 
the French . . . by beating” them out of the entire European trade in 
indigo.** To insure colonial success, he proposed that England place 
a duty on indigo imported from Europe and grant a bounty for indigo 
imported from the colonies. He justified this latter expenditure on the 
grounds that “if by giving a Bounty to our own colonies of £10,000 
for a few years we can save £150,000 per annum from being paid to 
the French for ever after there can be no objection made by any who 
has a National advantage in View. .. .”** He viewed the industry as 
one that needed only an initial stimulus to get it started but once estab- 
lished, or as soon as the plantations could “Supply the Home consump- 
tion,” the bounty could be withdrawn. To Crokatt it was axiomatic that 
infant industries should be protected, for, as he expressed it, “All new 
Manufacturers Should like weak Children be carefully Nursed at first, 
they may afterwards increase without assistance.” '° 

It is difficult to determine whether or not it was Crokatt’s mercan- 
tilistic persuasion that led to the adoption of the English bounty act. 
But the members of the Commons House of the Assembly felt that it 
was, and they made him their agent shortly after the bounty had been 


12 Crokatt, Observations Concerning Indigo and Cochineal, 23. 

18 James Crokatt, Further Observations Intended for Improving the Culture and 
Curing of Indigo, Etc., in South Carolina (London, 1747), 9. 

14 Crokatt to the Board of Trade, January, 1747, Public Records of South 
Carolina, XXIII, 44. This is typical of mercantilistic logic. The belief in a limited 
amount of trade in the world led the mercantilists to feel that one nation’s gain 
inevitably led to another nation’s loss. Thus any new market was considered to be 
double the actual value involved because in capturing it some other nation lost in 
the relative balance of power. 

15 [bid., 48. 

16 [bid., 52. 
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adopted and granted him £215:9:2 for his efforts.” If he was respon- 
sible for the action of Parliament, then it was the mercantilistic pressure 
coming from the colonies that moved the British government to adopt 
one of the most acceptable and beneficial actions taken to develop 
imperial self-sufficiency. Under the influence of the English bounty, 
indigo immediately prospered, and with it the total economy of South 
Carolina, and England was relieved of much of her embarrassing French 
trade in this article. 


The colonists believed, and justly so, that the county and the prefe- 
rential treatment in Great Britain were responsible for their prosperity." 
Whenever there was any move on the part of the mother country to 
end the bounty, or to reduce it as she did in 1764, the agents of South 
Carolina and interested individuals on both sides of the Atlantic im- 
mediately set to work to get the subsidy continued.*® Far from objecting 
to the government’s paternal interest, the colonists assiduously courted 
it and were willing to see the powers of the home government extended 
considerably. They depended upon the power of the mother country 
to preserve their prosperity and when Virginia threatened to cut into 
their monopoly they called upon Great Britain to intervene.”° 


Government aid in the form of a bounty was just barely sufficient 
to make indigo profitable. From a beginning of five thousand pounds 
exported in 1746 the production mounted until well over two hundred 
thousand pounds were exported in 1754 and nearly one and a half million 
pounds at the outbreak of the Revolution.” The war brought an im- 


17 Committee of Correspondence to James Crokatt, June 17, 1749, ibid., XXIV, 
241; Journals of the Commons House of Assembly in South Carolina. Historical 
Commission of South Carolina, Columbia, XXIV, 132. 

18 For example see Governor James Glen’s report to the Board of Trade describ- 
ing the prosperity of the colony (which in itself makes the report something of a 
rarity in colonial literature): “I presume tis Indigo that puts us all in such high 
spirits, which in a little time will be a very great affair, the few years more of the 
bounty is absolutely necessary for us.” Ibid., XXVI, 112. See also an ode written by 
a “Resident of South Carolina” in the South Carolina Gazette, August 25, 1757. 

19 Public Records of South Carolina, XXIII, 11, 36; XXVI, 112; XXIX, 26, 273. 

20 Governor Robert Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, January 4, 1755, R. A. 
Brock, ed., The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Colony of Virginia, 1751-1758, 2 volumes, being volumes I and II of Collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society, New Series, (Richmond, 1883-1885), II, 580. See 
much the same to the Board of Trade, ibid., 591. 

21 Robert Lee Meriwether, The Expansion of South Carolina, 1729-1765 (Kings- 
port, Tenn., 1940), 83-85, 94-95; Roy V. Coleman, Liberty and Property (New 
York, 1951), 897; Oliver M. Dickerson, The Navigation Acts and the American 
Revolution (Philadelphia, 1951), 42. 
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mediate reversal to the industry with the loss of both bounty and market. 
American production declined and all but disappeared by the opening 
of the nineteenth century.”* Once the bounty was removed the industry 
failed to meet expenses on its own. South Carolina had reached the 
peak of her colonial prosperty under the direct influence of the mercan- 
tile policy of Great Britain which her citizens had helped formulate. 
Not only was there a ready acceptance of an obviously beneficial policy 
but there was an equal willingness to continue and help perfect the 
system.*° 

In the effort to diversify the agriculture of South Carolina, indigo 
was by far the most successful of the crops but it was by no means 
the only suggested substitute. Capitalizing on Great Britain’s passion 
for a favorable balance of trade, the colonists also made appeals for 
aid from the mother country in developing luxury items which England 
was buying in an unfavorable exchange. One of the most costly of 
these exchanges was the Italian silk trade. 

In 1719 England attempted to establish her own processing plant, 
only to have Sardinia place an embargo on the exportation of raw silk. 
Consequently the only chance England had of escaping an unfavorable 
trade was to develop her own raw silk.** The prospects of silk culture 
in the colonies where wild mulberry trees abounded, stirred the imagina- 
tion of most of the early writers.*® As a result, silk became the most 
talked of and the least successful of all diversificational schemes. As in 
the other attempts at diversification, the South Carolinians first tried to 
get the British government to subsidize production by granting a bounty, 
justifying the expenditure by pointing out that England would be re- 
lieved of her costly trade with Italy, Spain and Sicily and would event- 


22 Tbid. 
23 See the Journal of the Commons House of Assembly, XXIV, 181, for a report 
of the committee treating of the bill to prevent frauds in making and exporting indigo. 


_ 


24 Marguerite B. Hamer, “The Foundation and Failure of the Silk Industry 
Provincial Georgia,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XII (April, 1935), 125. 

25 John Archdale, A New Description of the Fertile and Pleasant Province of 
Carolina (London, 1707), 30; John Brickell, The Natural History of North-Carolina 
(Dublin, 1787), 258; Mark Catesby, The Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and 
the Bahama Islands (2 vols., London, 1754), I, xxi; Daniel Coxe, A Description of 
the English Province of Carolina, By the Spaniards Fllorida, And by the French La 
Louisiane (London, 1722), 72; John Oldmixon, The British Empire in America 
(2 vols., London, 1741), I, 371; John Lawson, A New Voyage to Carolina; Containing 
the Exact Description and Natural History of that Country: Together with the Present 
State thereof (London, 1718), 85. 
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ually develop a profitable export commodity.** But there never was a 
sufficient amount of raw silk actually produced in the colonies to tempt 
England to give the desired assistance until late in the colonial period; 
consequently, the colonists were left to their own devices. 


Operating through their colonial legislatures a number of mercan- 
tilistic projects were adopted by the colonists in a futile attempt to stim- 
ulate more planters to produce silk. The usual techniques of bounties 
(in this case for both raw silk and mulberry trees), educational aids and 
publicity were supplemented by such refinements as granting premiums 
for inventing “useful machines.” 27 The most original effort, however, 
and the most expensive, was the establishment of a public silk planta- 
tion. After careful study of a proposal made by John Lewis Poyas, a 
native of Piedmont, the Assembly gave him control of a plantation, 
six Negroes and an expense account. This plantation was to serve as a 
kind of experiment station where settlers, especially those of the Welch 
Tract, could learn the art of silk culture.** After four years’ trial, the 
plantation was abandoned.”® Failing here, the Commons House tried 
to get a compulsory silk production law passed that would have required 
all planters to make some effort to develop silk. When the upper house 
refused to cooperate, a substitute measure was adopted which granted 
a bounty for the growth of mulberry trees.*° 


South Carolina had left few stones unturned in her search for means 
of stimulating silk culture. Even the most radical paternalism, i.e., forced 
cultivation, had received considerable support. Only slightly less radical 
was the government sponsored plantation which used the people’s tax 
money to foster an enterprise that private capital had not been able 
to develop. But even these desperate measures failed in the face of the 
realities of colonial economic life. Both Governor Glen and Lieutenant 
Governor William Bull diagnosed the cause of this failure as the high 
cost of labor and the higher standard of living in South Carolina. Glen 


26 Jean Pierre Purry, Memorial presented to His Grace My Lord the Duke of 
Newcastle, Chamberlain of his Majesty King George, &c., and Secretary of State: 
upon the present condition of Carolina, and the Means of its Amelioration (London, 
1724), 19; James Harold Easterby, ed., The Colonial Records of South Carolina, 
The Journal of the Commons House of Assembly, November 10, 1736-July 10, 1743 
(3 vols., Columbia, 1951-1952), Volume 1739-1741, 317; Volume 1741-1742, 51, 
440. Hereinafter cited Journal of the Commons House. 

27 Timothy, Acts of South Carolina, 1736, 40; 1738, 29; 1747, 19, 23. 

28 Ibid., 1738, 29; Easterby, ed., Journal of the Commons House, Volume 1736- 
1789, 836, 8349; Volume 1739-1741, 107, 480, 551. 

29 Tbid., 517, 581, 551. 

30 [bid., 560, 462. 
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observed that the people of South France, Italy and Turkey “live low 
and consequently can afford to work for little” while in America a man 
could “support himself in Idleness a whole week by the work of one 
day.” ** What the colonists sought was a payment from the government 
that would offset this wage difference, in short, a kind of “parity pay- 
ment” based on the higher cost of production when compared with that 
of their competitors. The colonists realized that without government aid, 
silk culture would remain only a dream, “a Silk Hope,” but could never 
become a reality. Professor David D. Wallace has summed up the 
futility of silk culture under colonial conditions by remarking that Ga- 
briel Manigault, who purchased Governor Robert Johnson’s plantation, 
“Silk Hope,” and continued experimentation in silk production, “merely 
illustrates interest in a novelty or the patriotic desire to create a new 
industry.” °? 

English consumption of wine from the Azores and Southern Europe 
resulted in a trade, in what was considered an “essential luxury,” that 
was even more unfavorable than that in silk. Since the Southern colonies 
were judged to have approximately the same climate as Southern Europe, 
colonists and Englishmen alike held out great hopes of developing a 
wine comparable to that of France or Maderia. Roughly the same sort 
of mercantile policies, only to a lesser degree, were adopted to encourage 
wine production as had been used to encourage silk.** And roughly 
the same sort of reasoning was used in requesting governmental assis- 
tance. Other luxury items that were suggested as possible profitable 
substitutes, if proper governmental assistance were granted, were al- 
monds, sesame seeds, figs, lemons, limes, myrtle, olives, oranges, pome- 


granates and tea.** 


31 Glen to the Board of Trade, February, 1752, Public Records of South Caro- 
lina, XXV, 34. See also Governor Bull to the Earl of Hillsborough, January 9, 1771, 
ibid. 

32 Wallace, The History of South Carolina, I, 886-387. 

>The mercantile appeals spoke of increasing consumption of English manu- 
factured goods, improving the imperial balance of trade, attracting more settlers 
which would increase the productive population, and developing the navy through 
the increased number of seamen. Public Records of South Carolina, XIV, 29; Old- 
mixon, The British Empire in America, 540; William Gerard De Brahm, “Philosophico- 
Hydrogeography of South Carolina, Georgia, and East Florida.” Reprinted in Plowden 
Charles Jennett Weston, Documents connected with the History of South Carolina 
(London, 1856), 167; Calendar of State Papers, Volume 1784-1735, 290. 

84 South Carolina Gazette, February 10, 1732; December 2, 1732; April 138, 
1747; Public Records of South Carolina, VI, 152, 288; VII, 246; VIII, 64; IX, 80; 
XIII, 290; XXIII, 12; [Thomas Nairne], A Letter from South Carolina; Giving an 
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The rare and exotic tropical products were not the only imports 
that England tried to avoid. Great Britain’s power was built on more 
prosaic stuff. It was founded upon her fleet, which was very much at 
the mercy of foreign nations for many of its necessities, a particularly 
vulnerable spot being her shortage of hemp. England was so anxious 
to command her own supply of hemp, and flax as well, that she placed 
bounties on all flax and hemp imported into England and even tolerated 
their development in Ireland. Many of the southern colonists attempted 
to use England’s percarious dependency on foreign countries to secure 
additional aid. 


In South Carolina, Richard Hall, a Charles Town merchant, made 
the most persistent effort to secure aid for developing flax and hemp. 
In a rather lengthy treatise entitled, “The Leinn and Hempen Manu- 
factures of Great Britain,” addressed to the Board of Trade, Hall at- 
tempted to answer Secretary William Popple’s request for information 
on how to increase South Carolina’s industries.** Following the usual 
pattern of colonial requests for aid, Hall outlined the possible success 
of the new adventure, estimated the value to England of encouragement 
and ended with a specific request for assistance. As to the potential 
value of raising flax and hemp in Carolina, Hall was convinced that not 
only could England’s needs be filled but that of “foreign markets as 
well.” The value to Great Britain was obvious, but to give concrete 
assurance of this Hall cited Joshua Gee and presented a complicated for- 
mula that demonstrated, on paper at least, an annual profit of £76,600. 
The aid he sought was a supplementary bounty to be administered by 
a superintendent and, “to nurse” the new industry in its beginning, 
“Itinerant Hemp and Flax men” to give instructions to the planters. 
These “demonstration agents” were to have available public lands on 
which to carry out experiments.**® 

Hall’s proposals were not accepted in England but the Assembly 
did try to put them into operation. Hall was commissioned to go to 
Holland to collect seeds which were to be distributed free to the plant- 
ers who would accept his supervision of the crop. His efforts were 
plagued with accidents, hardships and difficulties so that, although he 





Account of the Soils, Air, Product, Trade, Government, Laws, Religion, People, 
Military Strength, &c. . . . Written by a Swiss gentleman, to his friend at Bern 
(London, 1710), 8-9; Catesby, The Natural History of Carolina, XXI; Journal of 
the Commons House of Assembly, XXIV, 209; Calendar of State Papers, Volume 
1716-1717, 132, 158; Volume 1730-1731, 246. 

35 Public Records of South Carolina, XVII, 174. 

36 Ibid., 160-173. 
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did survey land and stimulate some cultivation of flax and hemp, it 
was largely a failure.** In 1736 the Assembly came to his assistance by 
doubling the bounties offered. From time to time the bounty act was 
renewed and amended, and eventually, an inspector was appointed to 
see to its administration.** 


South Carolina was rewarded for her efforts with the development 
of considerable production for local use but nothing that gave a 
real benefit to English maritime needs.*® This was certainly not the 
original intention of the local government. One of the clearest endorse- 
ments of the mercantilistic doctrine of intra-empire dependency is 
given in the preamble of the act of 1742 for encouraging hemp: 


Whereas the Natural Soil of this Province is Capable of producing 
Hemp, which may prove to the advantage of Great Britain; and as 
nothing can Contribute so much to the Interest of his Majesty’s Col- 
lonies abroad as Encouraging variety of Valuable Commodities for ex- 
portation, since thereby they Encrease the Importation from their Mother 
Country and pay for the Same with their own produce; and Whereas 
the Parliament of Great Brittain have in their great Wisdom thought 
fitt to give a bounty for all Naval Stores Imported from their Collonies, 
and Plantations; That the Province may as much as in them lies Show 
their Gratitude for the same.*® 


Much the same sentiments were expressed by Peter Purry, who 
also emphasized the danger of depending on Russia and Poland for 
supplies that could be easily cut off during war.** 

The same recognition of England’s dependency on foreign dye- 
stuffs and her obvious enthusiasm over the success of indigo, led to 
recommendations for encouraging a variety of dyeing materials, includ- 
ing “sufflower,” “Brasilletta,” logwood, woad and cochineal.** Of these 


87 South Carolina Gazette, May 18 and 25, 1734; Public Records of South 
Carolina, XVII, 174. 

88 Timothy, Acts of South Carolina, 1736, 40; 1759, 410; 1716, 32; 1766, 29-30. 

89 South Carolina Gazette, July 5, 1740; January 11, 1748; Public Records of 
South Carolina, XXIII, 362-363; Gilbert P. Voight, “Swiss Notes on South Carolina,” 
this Magazine, XXI (July 1920), 93. 

40 South Carolina Acts, MSS., November 6, 1722. For similar sentiments see the 
act of May 4, 1788. 

41 Peter Purry, Proposals by Mr. Peter Purry of Neufchatel for Encouragement 
of such Swiss Protestants as Should Agree to Accompany Him to Carolina, to Settle 
a New Colony. And, also, a description of the Province of South Carolina (Charles- 
Town, 1731). Reprinted in B.R. Carroll, Historical Collection of Carolina (2 vols., 
New York, 1826), II, 134. 

42 South Carolina Gazette, February 16, 1747; Public Records of South Carolina, 
VI, 152; VIII, 65. 
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the most frequently mentioned was cochineal, largely because the fly, 
which was crushed to make a scarlet dye, and its food plant grew wild 
in South Carolina, and because it fitted so well into the mercantile 
demand for self-sufficiency. In 1716 Stephen Godin, agent of the South 
Carolina Council, produced for the Board of Trade samples of Carolina 
cochineal which was judged to be of an equal quality with that of 
Spain.** However, no encouragement was given by the home govern- 
ment and its growth was continued under very limited cultivation for 
several years. To stimulate further growth in South Carolina, James 
Crokatt included in his pamphlets on indigo considerable informa- 
tion on and praise of cochineal. He was confident that only the hin- 
drance of a colonial patent had prevented its perfection. This patent 
had been issued in 1722 and expired in 1736, leaving the field open 
for exploitation. Crokatt saw many advantages in its cultivation, most 
of them sound mercantile benefits. For instance, the use of child labor, 
freedom from dependency on Spain for such a vital commodity and 
the reduction of cargo space so necessary in war time, were some of 
the advantages that he saw in the development of the dye stuff.** 

The same hazards beset cochineal that had plagued the exotic com- 
modities. Lack of information and skilled workmen plus high wages 
and more immediately profitable crops prevented the product from 
being developed to the point of whetting English enthusiasm. But in 
spite of almost continuous setbacks in producing new commodities, 
the colonists never quite gave up the idea that they would one day 
hit on an agricultural gold mine. The eventual development of indigo 
was proof that their faith was not altogether ill-founded. 

Geography, climate and frontier conditions determined the nature 
of the economy of South Carolina during the colonial period. Under 
any reasonable economic system South Carolina was destined, in her 
formative years, to be an agricultural area. The English mercantile 
theorists simply accepted the dictates of nature and drew her and the 
other southern colonies into an elaborate scheme devised to make the 
empire as nearly self-sufficient as possible. Under mercantilism, Eng- 
land gave direction to the natural tendencies of South Carolina. Actu- 
ally she did little to curb her economically. On the other hand, she of- 
fered a great deal of positive encouragement to the planters. In the 
long run, the colonists profited by the direction and encouragement 
given by the English policy of mercantilism, and they knew it. In in- 


43 Tbid., 287, 289. 
44 Crokatt, Observations Concerning Indigo and Cochineal, 52-56; Crokatt, 
Further Observations, 46-51. 
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stance after instance the colonists themselves assumed the initiative in 
urging England to expand her supervision. For every example of co- 
lonial condemnation of English restrictions (and colonial historians 
have usually emphasized these) there can be found dozens of colonial 
appeals for extension of the English system. The colonists in South 
Carolina were willing to mold their economy to meet the needs of the 
empire whenever possible. It was only when empire considerations ran 
counter to the climatic and geographical dictates cf the area that the 
empire considerations were ignored. 

The most dramatic proof of colonial acceptance of the general prin- 
ciples of the prevailing English system, however, are found in the many 
instances of application of mercantilism on a local scale. England, after 
an initial period of gullibility, became increasingly chary of colonial 
promises to produce tropical and semi-tropical goods. Her attitude be- 
came one of rewarding only the successful enterprises. Consequently, 
the colonists, on their own, were forced to adopt mercantile techniques 
of stimulating diversification in order to secure English aid. In so 
doing, the colonists may have been placidly imitating the only system 
with which they were intimately acquainted. But considering the ex- 
tent of the public debate that preceded some of the policies, it can 
hardly be construed that the colonists were blindly copying a tradi- 
tional policy. In nearly all cases, an assessment of the motives of colonial 
action reveal considerable thought and a real appreciation of the ob- 
jectives of mercantilism. Eventually the colonists became aware of their 
ability to use their own governmental institutions to stimulate their 
own economy. Consequently, although they welcomed English aid, they 
discovered that mercantilism could operate on a local level without 
reference to the empire. The effect of this discovery upon their minds 
was ultimately to alter drastically empire relations. It did not, how- 
ever, alter their faith in the fundamental premise of mercantilism, i. e., 
the necessity of government supervision of important economic activi- 
ties. It merely meant a shift of emphasis from empire to local or colonial 
considerations. Few South Carolinians in 1763 could have conceived 
of a completely free economy in which there was no governmental 
control. It seemed hardly possible, for instance, that diversification of 
their agriculture, which seemed to be one of the answers to their 
“farm problem,” could be developed successfully without aid and su- 
pervision from some governmental institution. 

In short, the planter in South Carolina came to depend on gov- 
ernmental action to preserve his existing prosperity and foster his fu- 
ture improvement. In this particular, as in many others, the American 
farmer of today clearly resembles his colonial counterpart. 








EXTRACTS FROM HARRIOTT HORRY’S RECEIPT BOOK 


Harriott Pinckney Horry, daughter of Chief Justice Charles Pinckney 
and his wife Eliza Lucas and sister of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and 
Thomas Pinckney of Revolutionary fame, was born August 7, 1748, and died 
December 19, 1830. Harriott Horry Ravenel in her biography Eliza Pinckney 
presents a clear picture of the young Harriott, her charm, education, and 
accomplishments. Letters of the young woman quoted therein frequently refer 
to Mr. [Daniel] Horry, and finally she confesses to a friend that she has 
been so teased about him that she feels restraint in his presence: “I believe I 
look so simple when he is in Company, that he thinks me half an Idiot.” 
The handsome young widower evidently did not so regard her, for their 
marriage took place on February 15, 1768, at St. Philip’s, Charleston, and 
the young bride departed for her husband’s home, Hampton Plantation, on 
the Santee, about forty miles away. Just a few weeks after her daughter’s 
marriage Eliza Lucas Pinckney wrote to her son-in-law: “I am glad your 
little wife looks well to the ways of her household, I daresay she will not eat 
the bread of Idleness, while she is able to do otherwise.” Harriott Horry’s 
receipt book gives ample proof that she ate no “bread of Idleness,” for it 
attests to her industry in all phases of her domestic duties. 

The little book, bound in reddish-brown leather, was presented to the 
South Carolina Historical Society by Mrs. Francis B. Stewart in 1952. The 
first page bears the centered inscription “Harriott Horry 1770.” From the 
front onward are 59 pages of receipts for cookery; from the rear forward 
are medical remedies and household hints. A number of loose pages contain 
receipts given her by friends. Most of these are copied into the book. 

In the following extracts the only changes from the original manuscript 
consist in the insertion of a few marks of punctuation for clarity and the 
writing out of and and the. 


To make Solid Syllabub, a nice dessert 
1 pint of cream, 1/2 pint of wine. The juice of one lemon sweetened 
to your taste. Put it in a wide mouthed bottle—a quart bottle will answer. 
Shake it for ten minutes. Pour it into your glasses. It must be made 
the evening before it is to be used. 


[Crystallized Orange Peel] 

Let the Oranges hang on the Tree untill the frost has thicken’d the 
rind. When you are going to preserve them, cut them in half, take out 
all the inside and weigh Your Peel against the Sugar. There must be 
an equal quantity of each. Then boil the peel untill the bitterness is 


[ 28 ] 
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sufficiently extracted and they are quite tender, changing the water 
frequently. They must then be put to the Sugar and boild untill the 
syrup has penetrated quite through and they are transparent, after 
which put them on tin Sheets in an almost cold Oven, and as the 
Syrup drys keep weting them over every day and putting them in the 
Oven until all the Syrup is candied over them. 


White Sauce for cold Veal or Lamb sliced thin, or chicken 


Take half a pint of milk, thicken it with a little Flour, a little bit 
of Butter, a blade of Mace, and a little nutmeg grated. 


To Wash Silk Stockings 

Take weak lye such as is used for washing clothes. Wash the stock- 
ings in it cold very clean with soap, then soap them well, put them 
in clean lye and boil them ’till all the old blue comes out. Then chop up 
some soap and put it into a pint of lye. Put it on the fire and let it 
boil till the soap is melted, then take it off and add to it 2 large spoon- 
fulls of liquid blue, strain it and put in the stockings, while it is scald- 
ing hot. Rub them well in it, then take them out and rub them again 
well with the hands, then let them hang in the shade ’till about half dry, 
then mangle * them. 

NB a pint of Lye with 2 spoonfulls of blue will do about 4 or 5 
pair of stockings. 


To Make Castor Oil Pleasant 
Take 2 Oz Castor oil, 2 Oz rose or plain water, 2 Lumps Sugar, the 
yolk of 1 new laid Egg. Rub the oil, Sugar, and Egg together well, then 
add the rose water. Take a spoonful or the whole at a dose. 


1 Smooth. 


(To be continued) 








COUNTY OFFICERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1868 


Contributed by Martin Abbott 
Oglethorpe University 


Radical Reconstruction in South Carolina began in 1868 with the 
adoption of a new constitution and the election of Radical Republicans 
to fill the great majority of state offices. The character of the new regime 
and the capacity of its public leaders, state and national, have been 
treated exhaustively in the model study of Simkins and Woody. Yet 
but little is known about the qualities of the men who, at the same time, 
were chosen to serve in the numerous county offices, although it was 
they with whom the people at large would have the most direct con- 
tact day by day. The following is a list of such officers for approximately 
half of the counties in the state.? It was a synopsis of reports submitted 
by agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau in response to a directive from 
Robert K. Scott, who for two years had directed the Bureau in South 
Carolina and who had just been elected as the first Republican gov- 
ernor of the state. Whether Scott’s original purpose was to use the list 
in connection with the work of the Bureau, or as a political weapon, 
is unclear. 

Each of the reports paid particular attention to the question of the 
officeholders’ ability to subscribe to the so-called test oath of 1862, 
which required one to swear that he had never voluntarily aided or 
supported the Confederacy. Many of the agents, in addition, under- 
took to offer a statement regarding the general fitness for office of the 
successful candidates. A final point of interest about the reports is 
their revelation concerning the small number of Negroes who were 
elected to county positions. In contrast to the situation in the state 
legislature of 1868, where 84 of the 157 members were freedmen, in the 
16 counties reported on, only 18 of 119 officeholders were Negroes. In 
the former the blacks constituted a majority of fifty-six per cent, but 
in the latter a minority of only eighteen percent. 

The reports are reproduced as they were written, save for the in- 
sertion of punctuation where needed. 


1 Francis B. Simkins and Robert H. Woody, South Carolina During Reconstruc- 
tion (Chapel Hill, 1932). 

2E. W. Everson to R. K. Scott, June 22, 1868, manuscript, in Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands Records, The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. 
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COUNTY OFFICERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1868 $1 


MARION 
Sheriff 
Robert C. Collins, is of good standing and character, but not considered 
a very able man. He can take the test oath (July 2, 1862). He was the nomi- 
nee on the Democratic ticket. 


Clerk of Court 

W. W. Brady, nominee of the Democratic party. Of good education, but 
very unpopular with white and blacks. Was only elected because the Demo- 
crats made it a party affair, and it is generally conceded that whiskey elected 
him. He is a brother of Truce Brady, accused of murdering a freedman. 
Cannot take the test oath. 


Judge of Probate 

John Wilcox, Sr. Nominee of the Republican and Democratic party. 
Of excellent character and standing in the community. Is strictly conservative 
in his sentiments. He cannot take the test oath. 


County Commissioners 

Sandy Ford, Chairman and Tax Collector. Republican nominee; excellent 
standing and character, and very popular with both whites and blacks; was 
a Captain the Confederate service and cannot take the test oath. 

S. J. Bettua. Democratic nominee; a farmer of good standing but not 
popular with the colored people. Has good business capacity, is a Radical 
Democrat in sentimeut. Cannot take the test oath. 

Wm. H. Hayne (colored) Republician nominee. Teacher of a colored 
school; is of good standing and character. He can take the test oath. 


School Commissioner 

J. E. Dunlop. Minister of the Gospel. Democratic nominee, good standing 
and character and well educated. Is a conservative Democrat. He was a Colo- 
nel in Confederate service and cannot take the test oath. 


Coroner 
Samuel Watson. Democratic nominee, a farmer and a man of integrity 
and good standing. Cannot take the test oath. 


ORANGEBURG 
Sheriff 
Harpin Riggs. Is a northern man by birth; lived 30 years in the South; 
of excellent character, and has been a prominent person in public affairs. 
Was not in the Confederate Army, but held an office under the Confederate 
Government. He is reported as having always been a Union man. Is a prop- 
erty holder. He cannot take the test oath. 
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Clerk of Court 


George Boliver. Of German extraction. Was Lieut. of Artly. in the Con- 
federate Army. Standing and qualifications otherwise good. Is a property 
holder. Cannot take the test oath. 


Judge of Probate 


Thadeus C. Andrews. Native of So. Ca. His standing good, is a property 
holder. Cannot take the test oath. Qualifications otherwise unexceptionable. 


County Commissioners 

John Davis. Is an Ex-Lieut. USA. Standing and character reported good 
by all classes of citizens. Is a property holder. He can take the test oath. 

W. N. Mount. Is a native of So. Carolina; character and standing good. 
Is a property holder. He cannot take the test oath; other qualifications of the 
best order. 

Henry Dekson (Colored). Character good and is respected by all. Quali- 
fications fair. Is a property holder. 


School Commissioner 

Benj. F. Randolph (Colored). Standing not good among the whites of 
the county generally, but he has the entire confidence of the freed-people. 
Is spoken of by the white population as smart and intelligent. Is not a prop- 
erty holder but can take the test oath. 


Coroner 
Dr. L. D. Radzinsky. Is an Ex Surgeon of the U. S. A. His standing 
is good, and his qualifications excellent. Is now employed by the Post Com- 


mander as garrison surgeon. Not a property holder. Can take the test oath. 


EDGEFIELD 
Sheriff 
John McDevitt. Standing and character good; education very good; is 
a youzg man; was a student at the Citadel, Charleston, military school, and 


an officer in the Confederate army; he cannot take the test oath. 
Clerk of Court 

Andrew Ramsay. Standing and character good. Education good; has read 
extensively. Is disfranchised but has made application for removal of his dis- 
abilities. Has been a member of Provost Court at Aiken since May 1867. 
Judge of Probate 


D. L. Turner. Standing fair, character good, and he can take the test 
oath. Was formerly a merchant in Graniteville, S$. C. and has been manager 
of Elections. 
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County Commissioners 

Frank Arwin. Standing and character fair. Education very good. Was 
a member of the [state] Constitutional convention and can take the test oath. 

Joseph J. Kennedy. Standing character and education good. Is an old 
resident of the District and Intendant of Hamburg. It is doubtful whether or 
not he can take the test oath. 

Samuel J. Lee (Colored). Standing and character good. Education limited; 
has been a Registrar, and manager of Elections and he can take the test oath. 


School Commissioner 

Edward Whatley. Standing character and Education excellent. Is a Bap- 
tist minister and a graduate of Athens College, Georgia. It is doubtful whether 
or not he can take the test oath. 


Coroner 

Peter McCue. Standing and character fair, education limited. It is doubt- 
ful whether or not he can take the test oath. Also doubtful whether or not 
he will accept the office. 


WILLIAMSBURG 

Sheriff 

W. W. Ward. He does not stand well as to character and integrity. 
Education very limited. In this office the regular nominee withdrew and this 
man was put on the ticket without being first nominated. He is reported 
as being one of those who pressed persons into the Confederate service and 
was the first person to hoist the rebel flag in Kingstree S. C. Afterwards 
deserted, went north, and returned after the Rebellion had been crushed. 
He will probably take the test oath. 


Clerk of Court 

F. E. Cooper, elected as F. C. Cooper. It is doubtful as regards his 
qualifying as it is probable no one will give the necessary bonds. Indifferent 
education; character and standing not of the best. 
Judge of Probate 

Lewis Jacobs. Character and standing fair, education fair; cannot take 
the test oath. 
County Commissioners 

Robert A. McMillan. Character and standing fair, education limited. 
Can take the test oath. 

Conrad Gewinner. Character and standing fair, education limited. Can 
take the test oath. 

W. J. Lee. Character and standing fair. Education limited. Doubtful 
whether or not he can take the test oath. 
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School Commissioner 


Florian H. Frost (colored). Character and standing good. Education very 
good. Can take the test oath. 


Coroner 


Lewis Donath. Character very good. Standing indifferent in the com- 
munity. Education is very poor. He can take the test oath, but doubtful as 
to his qualifying. 


ABBEVILLE 
Sheriff 


H. F. Carson. Stands well in the community. Character and capacity 
good. A man easily swayed by the factions around him. He can take the 
test oath. 


Clerk of Court 


Mathew McDonald. Stands well in the community; character and capacity 
good, but regarded by the colored portion of the population as being very 
partial to the whites. He cannot take the test oath. 


Judge of Probate 


William Hill. Stands well in the community. Character and capacity 


good. Is reported by the colored people “as apt to be influenced by the whites 
to their prejudice.” He cannot take the test oath. 


County Commissioners 

Henry Nash (Colored). Stands fair as to character. Capacity fair. Is 
supposed to be elected as county Commissioner. Can take the test oath. 

B. F. Gray. Standing and character good; capacity fair. Is supposed 
to be elected as county Commissioner. He can take the test oath. 

F. A. McAllister, who also ran for county Commissioner, but it is sup- 
posed is not elected likewise stands fair as to capacity and character and can 
take the test oath. 

James M. Latimer, James H. Wideman and T. A. Connor who ran against | 
the three other persons in the election for county commissioners stand well 
and are of good character but if elected cannot either of them take the 





test oath. 


School Commissioner 


H. J. Lomax (Colored). Supposed to be elected. Stands well with the 
respectable portion of both classes. Character good, capacity fair. Can take 
the test oath. 


Coroner 


Thomas B. McCord. Supposed to be elected. Good standing in the com- 
munity, character good and capacity fair. He can take the test oath. 
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NEWBERRY 

Sheriff 

Thomas M. Paysinger. He is the present Sheriff: a man of fair standing 
in this community. There are a number of stories current of his having shot 
Union soldiers while a scout in this neighborhood. Also of his having shot 
a negro since the war closed, but no conclusive proof. He was nominated and 
elected by the Republican party and is now on a Committee to get the freed- 
men into the Democratic party. He cannot take the test oath. 


Clerk of Court 


Thomas M. Lake. Of very good character and standing. He cannot take 
the test oath. 


Judge of Probate 

John T. Peterson. Is the present ordinary. A man of good standing and 
character. He was the Ordinary during the war under the Confederate govern- 
ment. He was elected this time under a promise to support the Union Repub- 
lican party. He says he can take the test oath. 
County Commissioners 

T. M. Jenkins. A man of no standing or character in the community. He 
can take the test oath. 

Samuel Dugan (colored). Character and standing fair. Very ignorant. 
He can take the test oath. 


George Brown. Of good character and standing. He can take the test 
oath. 


School Commissioner 
William Summer. Of good character and standing. A good man for the 
position. Formerly Asst. Asses. Int. Rev. He can take the test oath. 


Coroner 

W. H. Kinard. Present Incumbent. Of fair character and standing. He 
cannot take the test oath but has made application to the Constitutional 
Convention to have his disabilities removed. 


CLARENDON 


Sheriff 

Thomas W. Arladge, Native of So. Carolina. Of good character and 
standing, limited education. 
Clerk of Court 


R. F. Fielden. Son of the present incumbent; well qualified and stands 
well as to character with all parties. He can take the test oath. 
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Judge of Probate 

W. R. Burgess. Highly respected by both whites and blacks; has served 
as Ordinary for eight years. Feels satisfied that can take the test oath, if 
his having held the office during the rebellion does not prohibit him from 
doing so. 
County Commissioners 


C. C. Thomas, Senior. Of good character and standing. He cannot take 
the test oath. 


Alfred Park (colored). An upright man of quite limited education. He 
can take the test oath. 


Peter Lemen (Colored). Stands above the average of his race, regarding 
education, character &c. He can take the test oath. 
School Commissioner 

Louis A. Benham (colored). A man of good practical sense and some 


education. Stands well in the community and can take the test oath. 


Coroner 





James M. Gamble. Good reputation. Not very intelligent. Doubtful re- | 


garding his taking the test oath. 


KERSHAW 
Sheriff 
J. P. Boswell. Is a very peaceable man and bears a character of respect- 
ability among the middle classes. Is not a man of much strength of character. 
He can take the test oath. 


Clerk of Court 


Columbus Shiver. Bad character. He is a gambling, drinking, swearing 
rowdy. He has taken the oath required on being appointed one of the Board 
of Registrars. Has no property or visible means of support. Is a disgrace to 
the party which elected him. Do not think he can procure bondsmen. 


Judge of Probate 

James F. Sutherland. He has been a manager of elections and took the 
oath required by law. 
County Commissioners 


John S. Mewney. Character good. A very respectable and public spirited 
man. He can take the oath required. 

John Boswell. Is a peaceable and quiet citizen. Possesses sufficient educa- 
tion perhaps to fill the office. Is living in open prostitution with a northern 
colored woman. He has taken the test oath. 


Sol. G. M. Dill. Murdered by bushwhackers. 
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School Commissioner 


Frank Carter (colored). Good character and a fair education. He can 
take the test oath. 


Coroner 
None elected. 
SUMTER 
Sheriff 


T. J. Cooghan. Character and standing good. He can take the test oath. 


Clerk of Court 

G. W. Reardon. Very illiterate, and poor standing. Doubtful as to his 
taking the test oath. 
Judge of Probate 


William Lewis. Character and standing good. He can take the test oath. 


County Commissioners 
T. B. Johnson. Formerly Captain, 30th Mass. Infy. Character and stand- 
ing good. He can take the test oath. 
J. B. Feriter. Character and standing good. He can take the test oath. 
Samuel Place. Formerly Captain, Vet. Res. Corps. Character and stand- 
ing good; he can take the test oath. 
School Commissioner 


J. N. Corbett. Character and standing good; he can take the test oath. 


Coroner 


E. M. Hurst. Character and standing good; he can take the test oath. 


RICHLAND 

Sheriff 

Phinias Frazer. He can take the test oath. 
Clerk of Court 

Daniel B. Miller. He holds that office at present and cannot take the test 
oath. Is disfranchised by reason of his having been a magistrate and Coroner 
previous to the rebellion and participating in the same. He has applied through 
the Constitutional Convention to have his disabilities removed. 
Judge of Probate 


Wm. H. Wigg. Cannot take the test oath; he was a Captain in the Rebel 
Army. 


County Commissioners 
William Shiver. He states that he was in the service of the State of So 
Carolina during a part of the rebellion, but can and is ready to take the oath. 
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Charles P. Ramsen. He can take the test oath. 

John K.- Bryant (colored). He can take the test oath. 
School Commissioner 

John H. Brown (colored). He can take the test oath. 


Coroner 


Wm. B. Johnston. He cannot take the test oath. He was a Notary Pub, 
and an officer of a Volunteer company before the rebellion and clerk in the 
assessors office during the same. 


DARLINGTON 
Sheriff 


F. C. Fox (colored). Bears an excellent character and can take the test 
oath. 
Clerk of Court 

Joseph A. Moss. He can take the test oath. 


Judge of Probate 

J. M. Brown. He is he says perfectly willing to take the test oath. Is the 
present post-master at Darlington. During the rebellion he was at the head 
of a Society for raising supplies of food and clothing for the rebel army. 
County Commissioners 

Jackson Smith (colored), who can take the test oath. 

J. A. Wright. He (probably) can take the test oath. 

F. A. Thomas. He can take the test oath. 
School Commissioner 

E. J. Sutter (colored). He can take the test oath. 


Coroner 
Barry Ellis. (Probably) he can take the test oath. 


UNION 
Sheriff 


J. Rece Rogers. He cannot take the test oath, having been an officer in 
the Confederate army and an old incumbent of the office. 
Clerk of Court 

E. D. Spears. He cannot take the test oath. Lost a leg while in the Con- 
federate army and is the present incumbent. 
Judge of Probate 


T. J. Greer. Cannot take the test oath. Lost a leg while in the Confederate 
service and at present is holding the office of Ordinary. 
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| County Commissioners 

James Thomas. He cannot take the test oath. 
Milton Patrick. He cannot take the test oath. 
J. O. McKissick. He cannot take the test oath. 


School Commissioner 
A. A. James. He was Chaplain in the Confederate Army. He cannot take 
y Pub. | the test oath. 


in the 
Coroner 


E. M. Gregory. He was post-master in 1860 and did not refund to the 
} Government funds on hand at the breaking out of the rebellion nor at any 
| other time. 

CHESTERFIELD 





he test 
None of the officers elect in Chesterfield County can take the test oath. 
| They are all men of good character and with the exception of the Sheriff elect 
are natives of the county. He is a native of Vermont. 
| 
CHESTER 
She riff 
Is the - — 
John W. Walker. He cannot take the test oath. 
> head 
ny. Clerk of Court 
Wm. McChambers. He can take the test oath. 
Judge of Probate 
} J. H. McDaniel. He cannot take the test oath. 


} County Commissioners 

John Simpson. He cannot take the test oath. 
James G. Lowry. He cannot take the test oath. 
G. M. McFadden. He cannot take the test oath. 


| School Commissioner 
Edward Livingston. He cannot take the test oath. 


Coroner 
Eli Cornwell. He cannot take the test oath. 


cer in 
York 
Sheriff 
Cn Robert McGlenn. He cannot take the test oath. 
Clerk of Court 
Joseph W. Wallace. He cannot take the test oath. 
derate Judge of Probate 


} F. C. Harris. He cannot take the test oath. 
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County Commissioners 
C. Whisonant. He cannot take the test oath. 
B. F. Briggs. He cannot take the test oath. 
Peter Garrison. He cannot take the test oath. 


School Commissioner 


Robert Latham. He cannot take the test oath. 


Coroner 


J. Ed. Jeffreys. He cannot take the test oath. 


BARNWELL 


Sheriff 


N. G. W. Walker. Was formerly member of the Legislature of S. C. and 
Sheriff of the District of Barnwell, both before the rebellion. During the war 
he was asst. tax collector for the Confederate Government. He cannot take 


the test oath. 
Clerk of Court 
William A. Nerland. Formerly Captain U. S. Colored Volunteers. He 
can take the test oath. 
Judge of Probate 
J. N. Teague. He can take the test oath. 
County Commissioners 


R. B. Elliott (colored). Was a member of the Constitutional Convention. 
He can take the test oath. 


Benj. H. Nerland. Was of the Board of Registrars. He can take the test 
oath. 


Conrad Erhardt. He can take the test oath. 


School Commissioner 

W. J. Mixon. Has been a magistrate for many years. Was Captain of 
Confederate State militia during the rebellion. He cannot take the test oath. 
Coroner 


William E. Armstrong. He was a magistrate during the war. He cannot 
take the test oath. 
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OLIVER HART FAMILY RECORD 
Contributed by Perrona R. McIver * 


John Hart, born in Old England, in — 

He was married to Susanna Rush, born — 

Their children were John, Thomas, Joseph, Josiah and Mary. 

John married Eleanor Crispin, the Daughter of Silas and H[este]r 
Crispin; Hester was the Daughter of Thomas Holmes, who came into 
Pennsylvania with the Proprietor Penn, as Genl. Surveyor of the Province. 

John and Eleanor had eleven Children, viz.: John, Susannah, Wil- 
liam, Joseph, Silas, Lucretia, Oliver, Edith, Seth and Olive, and one 
still born. 

1. John died single about 33 years, 9 months of Age in Virginia by 
an Accident through Means of a gun going off in his Hand. 

4. Joseph married to Elizabeth Collett (a first cousin) by whom he 
had 5 Sons, William, John, Silas, Josiah and Joseph. Of these, William 
died single about __ years of Age; John, Silas and Josiah found Alliance 
with the Families of Rees, McDaniel and Watts; Joseph is yet single. 

2. Susannah married to John Price, and died in Child Bed with 
her first Child, named Joseph, who is still living. 

8. William died young, about 1 years and 7 months old. 

5. Silas married Jane Robertson, and hath no Children. 

6. Lucretia married to William Gilbert and after his Death to 
John Thomas. By Wm. Gilbert she had 3 Sons, Seth, Silas, and Joseph. 
By John Thomas she had 2 Sons and 2 Daughters, John, Elizabeth, Isaac 
and Eleanor. Isaac died a Child. 

7. Oliver married first to Sarah Brees, and after her Death to Anne 
Grimball, the Widow of Charles Grimball. By his first Wife, Sarah, he 
had 8 children, Seth, Eleanor, Hannah, Oliver, Joseph, John, Mary- 
Baker and Sarah. By his Wife Anne he had one Son, Silas. 

8. Edith married to Isaac Hough, and has had eleven Children: 
Elianor, John, Elizabeth, Susannah, Mary, Isaac, Thomas, Oliver,’ Jo- 
seph, Silas and William. 


® Mrs. William W. McIver, 111 Hibben Street, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


The original manuscript, from which this copy was made, bears the following 
inscription: “This is worth keeping, a Genealogical List of Ancestors—Wrote by 
O,Hart.” 


[41] 
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9. Seth died about 8 years old. 
10. Olive died young, about — 


John Hart, the elder, had two Brothers and one Sister. Robert, 
Joseph and Mary. Robert was a Knight and lived in London where he 
married, had Children and probably died. Joseph went to Jamaica, 
amassed great Wealth and died single. Mary came over to Pennsyl- 
vania, where she died, unmarried. 

Susannah Hart (alias Rush) had 3 Brothers, John, William, and 
Edward; and two Sisters, Jane and — 

Eleanor Hart (alias Crispin) had two own Brothers, Thomas and 
William, and 4 Sisters, Rebekah, Hester, Mary, and Sarah married to 
Thomas Loftis. She had half Brothers and Sisters (on the Father's 
side): Benjamin, Joseph, Silas, Abigail and Mercy. 

Elizabeth Hard [sic] died ( [blurred] 19, 1798) aged about 74 years, 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1825 


Compiled by Inez H. Grirrin 
(Continued from October 1957) 


Died at Washington City (D.C.), on the 24th ult. a few minutes 
after 12 o'clock, PUSH—A—MA—TA—HA, the Principal Chief of a 
District of the Choctaw Nation of Indians. He departed this life 
at the Hotel of Mr. Joshua Tennison in the above city, where he had 
resided with other Choctaw Delegates during their late and pending 
negotiations with the government for the disposal of a portion of the 
lands of the Nation. 

This Chief was remarkable for his personal courage and skill in war, 
having been engaged in 24 battles, several of which were fought under 
the command of General Jackson. He was emphatically the friend of 
the white men, never having raised his arm in hostility against them. 

PUSH-A-MA-TA-HA was also a man of great eloquence. He pos- 
sessed a rich and fertile imagination, with a sound understanding, and 
was classed by his Choctaw countrymen among the first of their warriors 
and considered as the greatest of their orators. He fell a victim to that 
distressing malady the Croup, and at the time of his death was 58 years 
of age. He bore the affliction with great firmness, and conscious of his 
approaching end, predicted the hour at which he should die with un- 
usual sagacity which was literally fulfilled. . We had a personal oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the last moments of this chief, and are satisfied 
that death had few or no terrors for him. He gave, with great composure, 
directions to his friends and associates for the disposition of his property, 
recommended his family to the fatherly care of the Nation, and breathed 
his last amidst the tears and regrets of his companions, and acquaintances. 
Whilst living, he had conciliated the friendship of all who knew him. 
It is due to the government to say that the best medical attendance 
was assigned to this chief throughout his illness, which, from the nature 
of the disease, was but of short duration; and we owe it to Mr. Tennison 
to state that he was unremitting in his kindness and unsparing in his 
efforts to administer to PUSH-A-MA-TA-HA every convenience and 
comfort that his situation required. (Wash. Republican) (Saturday, 
January 1, 1825.) 


[ 43 ] 
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The friends and acquaintances of the late N. M. Petersen, Esq. are 
respectfully invited to attend his funeral, This Morning, at 10 o'clock, 
from Jones’, Broadstreet. (Friday, January 7, 1825.) 


Departed this life, on Saturday evening last, George Edward, the 
infant son of Dr. Wm. Burgoyne. (Tuesday, January 11.) 


The friends and acquaintances of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Blewer, 
and of Mr. J. G. Blewer, also members of the German Lutheran Church, 
are respectfully invited to attend her funeral, This Morning, at 10 
o'clock, from her late residence, on Charleston Neck, corner of Meeting 
and Spring Streets. (Wednesday, January 12.) 


Died, at Havre de Grace, in France, on the 3lst Oct. last, Robert 
Gamble Wirt, son of the Attorney General of the U. S., a young gentle- 
man of distinguished talents and attainments. (Friday, January 14.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of John and Margaret Dougherty, 
are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, This Morning, at 9 
oclock, from her late residence corner of Boundary and Anson streets. 
(Saturday, January 15.) 


Died at Ashepoo, on the 22d ultimo, Doctor John Townsend, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. (Wednesday, January 19.) 


Died at New Haven, Conn. on the 8th inst. Eli Whitney, Esq. aged 
59. ... Very few men have ever enjoyed in a higher degree the esteem 
and affection of friends while living, or whose death will be more sin- 
cerely lamented. His mind was distinguished by uncommon powers 
of invention . . . Perhaps no man has ever produced so great an effect 
on the industry, wealth, and commerce of his country. Before he invented 
the gin for cleaning upland cotton, the fibre of that article was separated 
from the seed by the human hand, and it was cultivated only for do- 
mestic uses. In consequences of that invention, it now forms the greatest 
and most important staple of America. In bulk sufficient to give employ- 
ment to more than five hundred ships, and in annual value not less 
than 20 millions of dollars. (Friday, January 21.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. H. D. Buerhaus and of Mrs. 
Jane Buerhaus, also those of Mrs. Jane Poincignon and family, are re- 
spectfully requested to attend the Funeral of Mrs. Buerhaus, from her 
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late residence, No. 21 Queen-street, This Afternoon, at 4 o'clock without 
further invitation. (Saturday, January 22.) 


Departed this life on Tuesday afternoon the 18th inst. at 3 o'clock, 
Mrs. Caroline B. Broughton, the inestimable daughter of the late Tucker 
Harris, M.D. . . . To her bereaved and mourning sister by whom she 
was venerated and beloved with more than sisterly affection, and to 
all the youthful members of the family who idolized her, her loss is 
irreparable. . . . Her remains were deposited in the family burial place 
at St. Paul’s Church, Radcliffeborough. (Monday, January 24.) 


We stop the press to announce with deep heartfelt regret the death 
of Maj. Gen. Robert Godloe Harper. From Baltimore Amer. Farmer Jan. 
18. (Tuesday, January 25.) 


Departed this life, at Wiltown, on the 19th January, in the 79th 
year of her age, Mrs. Sarah Gibbes, after a short but painful illness... 
(Thursday, February 3, 1825.) 


Married on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Howard, Mr. John Williams 
to Miss Ann Maxfield, both of this city: (Monday, February 7.) 


The friends and acquaintances of Capt. James Brothers, and Mrs. 
Brothers, are requested to attend the funeral of the latter from her late 
residence in Church-street continued, one door North of Lynch's Lane, 
this morning at 10 o’clock. (Monday, February 7.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. William Smith, 
jun. also the members of the Second Presbyterian Church, are requested 
to attend (without further invitation) the funeral of the latter, from 
her late residence in Mazycksborough, This Afternoon, at 4 oclock. 
(Tuesday, February 8. ) 


Obituary—In perfect resignation to the will of the Almighty, de- 
parted this life on the 6th instant, in the 53rd year of her age, Mrs. 
Catherine, wife of William Smith, jun. Esq. ... (Wednesday, February 
9.) 


Died on Friday night, the 28th ult. after a lingering illness, Mr. 
John Goldin, Sen. Messenger in the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
aged about 64 years. The deceased was a soldier of the Revolution. 
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When quite a youth, he entered the Revolution Army, and went to the 
Carolinas, where he served a full campaign, suffering, in common with 
his fellow soldiers, all hardships, privations, incident to that (then) 
sickly part of the country; after which he returned to Montgomery 
County, Md. and joined the Methodist Church (Thursday, February 10.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Nathan Lovejoy, are par- 
ticularly requested to attend his funeral, This Afternoon, at three o’clock, 
from his late resdence, No. 85 Tradd street. Also the Masonic Brethren 
are requested to attend as above, without further invitation. (Thursday, 
February 10.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Capt. John Geyer are invited 
to attend his funeral This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from his late residence, 
No. 16 Lynch’s street, without further invitation. (Monday, February 14.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Duke Goodman, 
and also the members of the Methodist Church, are requested to attend 
the funeral of Mrs. Goodman, from her late residence in Hutson-street, 
at half past 3 o'clock this afternoon, without a more particular invitation. 


(Friday, February 18.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Ann Montgomery, and 
John, James, and Washington Geddes, are invited to attend the funeral 
of the former, from her late residence, cor. of Beaufain and Cumming 
streets, This Afternoon, at half past three o'clock. (Saturday, February 
19.) 


It is with no ordinary feeling of sorrow that we record the decease 
of Mrs. Catherine O. Elliott, consort of Benjamin Elliott, Esq. of this 
city, who departed this life on the lst day of Dec. last, and in the 
33rd year of her age . . . a devoted mother and husband mourn the 
bereavement of the best of daughters and wives and . . . six interesting 
children look in vain for a parent. (Tuesday, February 22.) 


The Friends and Relatives of Mrs. Sarah St. Julien Jobe are invited 
to attend the Funeral Service to be performed at Mr. Robt. H. Brodie’s 
at 8 oclock, This Morning, in Wraggsborough. (Tuesday, March 1, 
1825. ) 


Married on Thursday Evening last at Monroe, (St.James’ Santee) 
by the Rev. Mr. Reid, Mr. Robert Daniell Parker, of this city, to Miss 
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Rachel Ann, second dau. of the late John P. Bochett of St. James’ Santee. 
(Wednesday, March 2.) 


Died of Spasms, on Saturday eve. the 19th, after an illness of six 
days, Beekman Howard, the eldest son of Robert Howard, esq. of 
this city, in the 11th year of his age. (Wednesday, March 2.) 


Died on the 16th ult at Lexington, Mass. Mr. Josiah Willington, 
father of A. S. Willington, Esq. of this city, at LXXX. The life of this 
venerable soldier of the Revolution, was a model of republican valor 
and simplicity. When the early notes of war disturbed the repose of 
his native village, he left his farms, became a soldier and through the 
whole Revolutionary struggle fighting in many hard fought battles, he 
bravely served his country. At the conclusion of hostilities, he returned 
like Cincinnatus, to his farm; here, up to the period of his death, he 
labored from choice—in that most innocent and patriotic employment, 
the cultivation of the earth. 

Although he lived in the neighborhood of Boston, he seldom visited 
it; nor does the writer of this brief notice remember to have seen him 
there until last summer when the arrival of Gen. La Fayette rallied 
into one splendid circle all the surviving veterans of the Revolution. 
Then, if you had seen him, with a countenance marked by time, but not 
by sorrow, and a grave dignity of manner, advance with his wooden 
leg to recognize the “Nation’s Guest’—you would have felt what a 
writer of this now feels—a thrilling pleasure which language does not 
enable him to convey. It no doubt gladdened the heart of the deceased, 
and cheered the last year of his declining life, to find how high in his 
country’s estimate stands everything connected with the Revolution ... 
(Thursday, March 3.) 


Died at Boston, on the 18th ult. Mr. William Homes, aet. LXXXIII, 
distinguished for his religious faith and example and the innocence and 
purity of his long and useful life. (Thursday, March 3.) 


The Relatives and Friends of the late Edward Waring, are requested 
to attend his Funeral from his late residence Mazyckborough, opposite 
Second Presbyterian Church, This Morning, at 8 o'clock. (Friday, March 
4.) 

(To be continued) 
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First Blood: The Story of Fort Sumter. By W. A. Swanberg. (New 
York: Scribner's, 1957. Pp. viii, 373. Illustrations,’ bibliography, index, 
$5.95. ) 

More than other events in the Civil War, the crisis at Fort Sumter 
in 1861 symbolized the quarrel between the North and the South. Though 
they are sometimes hidden in a fog of bickering and plotting, the funda- 
mental elements of the quarrel over possession of the fort were simple: 
The North felt it must keep the fort or admit the right of South Caro. 
lina to quit the Union; the South felt it must have the fort or allow its 
claim to sovereignty to remain clouded. 

The maneuvering about Sumter in the early days of 1861 had 
the same objectives for both sides: Win the fort peaceably. Neither 
side at that point wanted war. Men on both sides tried to avoid it, 
Whether war was inevitable is debatable. Mr. Swanberg does not de- 
bate the point. He simply goes on to tell in relentless detail the events 
of the struggle for Sumter which ended in the attack and capture by 
the South Carolinians. 

The hero of Mr. Swanberg’s account is Maj. Robert Anderson, the 
Kentuckian whose task it became to maintain an outpost of federal 
sovereignty against the rising tide of Secession—and be diplomatic about 
it. Maj. Anderson was a sorely tried soldier whose health broke under 
his burden. He conducted himself with exemplary patience and fortitude. 
Despite the author’s best efforts, however, he emerges from the smoke 
of Fort Sumter more pathetic than heroic. 

Mr. Swanberg takes 340 pages to tell the story of eight months of 
talk and two days of shooting. The story, as he tells it, is too long to be 
thrilling. 

ArTHuR M. WILcox 


Economic Readjustment of an Old Cotton State: South Carolina, 
1820-1860. By Alfred Glaze Smith, Jr. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 239. Charts, tables, index. Cloth bound— 
$5.00, paper bound—$4.00. ) 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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For the first time there is now an adequate one-volume account of 
South Carolina’s economic life from 1820 to 1860. Relying largely on 
primary source materials, Dr. Smith has published a valuable study of 
South Carolina westward migrations, agriculture, manufacturing, inter- 
nal improvements, and banking—all undergoing readjustment following 
the end of the “bonanza” period of cotton culture. In addition, the author 
has included many excellent statistical tables and kept the manuscript 
almost completely free of typographical errors. I noted only one of 
consequence: John E. Calhoun (p. 114) should be John E. Colhoun. 





Space permits only brief mention of some of Dr. Smith’s findings. 
He noted that cotton culture, even after 1820, was still more profitable 
for most South Carolina farmers than any other crop. Moreover, con- 
trary to statements by some historians, the author contends that capital 
invested in agriculture in South Carolina “could have been withdrawn 
fairly easily had there been any strong incentive to do so” (p. 103). 
As for westward migrations, Dr. Smith found that the state’s fence law, 
among other factors, encouraged farmers to leave. 

Through all their tribulations the farmers received little direct aid 
from the South Carolina government, which was lavish in financial 
support to canal projects in the 1820's and generous to railroads later. 
The author concludes that by 1860 the “two major purposes” of rail 
construction had been largely achieved: “Charleston’s business was in- 
creased and intrastate communication began to assume a practical aspect” 
p. 191). 

In spite of its good qualities this volume shows several weaknesses. 
In places the organization lacks clarity, and at times Dr. Smith is un- 
necessarily repetitious. Also, the book would have been greatly helped 
by a brief concluding chapter summarizing the author's findings. More- 
over, Dr. Smith apparently failed to take advantage of some recent 
research completed by others. For instance, his lengthy chapter on agri- 
culture could have been strengthened by greater reliance on Marjorie 
Mendenhall’s doctoral dissertation (University of North Carolina, 1940) 
on the same subject. He cites it only once in passing. He likewise ap- 
pears not to have used Robert R. Russel’s Economic Aspects of Southern 
Sectionalism, a valuable monograph covering some of his same ground. 
Finally, information clarifying several questions he raised about manu- 
facturing is readily available had he but looked. These criticisms are 
not major but intended to show that this good and scholarly doctoral 
dissertation might have been improved somewhat before publication. 


Clemson College ERNEST M. LANDER, Jr. 
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James Shepard Pike: Republicanism and the American Negro, 1850- 
1882. By Robert Franklin Durden. (Durham, N. C., Duke University 
Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 249. Preface, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

James Shepard Pike wrote the classic indictment of Negro and 
carpetbag rule in South Carolina and by inference in the entire South. 
His book, The Prostrate State, first issued in 1873, has been used by 
subsequent generations of historians as prime source material from which 
to wring the horrors of reconstruction. 

Mr. Durden’s readable and scholarly biography, based on Pike's 
own papers, completely destroys both the validity and veracity of the 
witness. 

Pike, sometime land speculator, business opportunist, and devoted 
classical economist, earned his fame as a columnist, one of the first of 
the breed, for Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. He was a racist 
long before the Civil War. A victim of Anglo-Saxonism, he considered 
Jews, Irish, in fact all non-Yankees, as lesser breeds without permanent 
futures in America. Southerners were “the greatest of criminals”. A 
Garrisonian abolitionist, he was a violent secessionist because he believed 
that the “mass of black barbarism” in the South would destroy the 
nation unless excised. Greeley wooed him away to a milder antislaveryism 
as a better glue to hold the North together into a Republican party 
which could recapture the country. 

Racism moved Pike to various positions—to let the Confederacy 
secede in peace, to send freed Negroes to Africa, the far West or any 
place outside the United States. During the war he worked for a ne- 
gotiated peace that would confine the South to a “slave-pen” which he 
thought the blacks would eventually dominate. 

Despite these beliefs Pike supported the radical program of Re- 
construction until 1872. He changed because he feared the inflation and 
corruption of the Grant regime, because his employer had presidential 
aspirations, and because he and his brother, a longtime congressman, 
lost control of the regular Republican machine in their Maine district. 
None of these reasons remotely touched the situation in South Carolina, 
and Mr. Durden’s careful and exhaustive research proves that all of the 
ideas and conditions in the South which Pike savagely indicted in his 
book appeared in a series of articles in The Tribune before he had even 
seen the region. Pike’s sources at this time were two: Senator Sprague, 
Rhode Island textile tycoon with extensive financial interests in the 
South, and Wade Hampton. 

Finally Pike’s journal of his southern hegira does not agree with 
the book. The New Englander prostituted his own mind. In South Car- 
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olina Pike saw just eight people worthy of being recorded in the diary. 
Not only were they relatively unimportant people, but they created in 
the Yankee’s mind a quite favorable impression of the Negro in politics 
and of Reconstruction in general. These ideas were twisted and dis- 
torted into a reverse picture in the book. 

Pike’s work is not a true picture of the Negro nor of southern con- 
ditions under reconstruction. Rather it was an early indication of the 
coming truce between northern capitalists and the “redeemers” of C. 
Vann Woodward. The Negro was a pawn of Republicanism. The issue 
of his freedom had created the party and put it in power in Washing- 
ton. He had served his purpose. He was now to be jettisoned in a great 
reunion of northern and southern businessmen across the bloody chasm 
of the Civil War. Mr. Durden suggests the war was a ghastly mistake. 

But before the economic exploitation of the south could be re- 
stored to the “better sort” of people, the Negro and his carpetbag and 
scalawag assistants must be destroyed in the mind of the northern 
voters. Pike’s racism fitted him for the required task of propaganda. He 
functioned so superbly that his picture of black reconstruction still fills 
the public mind. But Mr. Durden’s study determined that competent 
historians will never again be able to use the book uncritically. 


WituiaM A. ForRAN. 
University of South Carolina. 


The Life and Works of Edward Greene Malbone 1777-1807. By 
Ruel Pardee Tolman. (New York: The New York Historical Society, 
1958. Pp. xxiii, 322. Illustrations. $12.50.) 

This handsome book with its numerous illustrations gives a very 
thorough listing of Malbone’s miniatures. In his brief career of thirteen 
years, begun when he was but seventeen, he made a record of much 
of the humanly beautiful and distinguished life of a republic that was 
but little more than one year his senior. His work is unequally divided 
in time and quality by a short, but most profitable, visit to England 
from Charleston in 1801. Largely self-taught, he had followed old- 
fashioned stylistic tricks in his first seven years of work. In London 
he somewhat shocked Washington Allston by paying more attention to 
Lawrence than to Titian or Rembrandt. The results show the prac- 
ticality of a genius for portraiture. In the last brilliant years such se- 
lection was to make him a master of his form of art. 

The illustrations make the student of American art and history 
want as complete a survey as possible of Malbone’s work in color. 
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Charleston is well represented with some of the finest and loveliest 
of his miniatures. Their listings and descriptions would have been im- 
proved by a more rigorous editing. The touchingly lovely Elizabeth 
Izard, who was later Mrs. Thomas Pinckney, Jr., was, for instance, a 
daughter of Ralph Izard of Fair Spring, not of the Hon. Ralph Izard 
of The Elms. Malbone’s talents did not extend to spelling, so “Dr. Tedi- 
man” of Charleston would probably become “Tidyman.” 

The work has been evidently a labor of love, unfortunately a post- 
humous publication, since Mr. Tolman died in 1954. He has made ex- 
cellent use of one of Malbone’s account books, which is reproduced. 


SAMUEL G. STONEY 


An American Soldier: The Life of John Laurens. By Sara Bertha 
Townsend. (Raleigh, North Carolina: Edwards & Broughton Company, 
1958. Pp. xiii, 266. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 

The author points out in her foreword that this atomic age might 
well learn a lesson in national defense from the quality of patriotic de- 
votion exhibited in the American Revolution. Her life of John Laurens 
illustrates her thesis. In a more romantic interpretation than that of 
Wallace, she minimizes the young soldier-diplomat’s love of glory, ac- 
centing the purity of his devotion and service. His character and career 
are sketched against the background of the times: his boyhood, and 
education abroad, his return to enlist as a volunteer without pay, his 
appointment as aide to Washington, his swift, brilliant mission to 
France, his reckless service in the field which finally precipitated his 
death, at the age of twenty-seven, in an insignificant engagement with 
the British. Numerous quotations, frequently from correspondence with 
his father, make interesting reading, and a nice selection of illustrations 
enhances the value of the biography. 

One might wish that Miss Townsend had been less subjective in 
her treatment, more specific in some of her documentation. Her readers 
might be interested in knowing that the originals of the Laurens letters 
quoted from the South Carolina Historical Magazine are in the manu- 
script collections of the South Carolina Historical Society. However, she 
has rendered a service in rescuing John Laurens from an over-long neg- 
lect, and her enthusiasm may lead to a new interest in the study of the 
gallant young soldier. 


M. B. P. 
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The Family of Edward and Ann Snead Crosland, 1740-1957. By 
Lulu Crosland Ricaud. (Columbia: State Commercial Printing Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. xv, 546. Illustrations, bibliography. $12.50.) 

This history of the ancestors and descendants of Edward Crosland 
of Old Cheraw District is particularly well-written and organized, with 
profuse illustrations which add to its value as a family record. Although 
the author states that tradition has played a part in the account, ref- 
erences to vital statistics are carefully documented. Excerpts from family 
letters and reminiscences add much of interest to an usually attractive 
volume. This reviewer regrets that an index is not supplied to facilitate 
the use of the genealogy. CT ™M. 


The Kingston Presbyterian Church. By Paul Quattlebaum. (Conway, 
South Carolina: Kingston Presbyterian Church, 1958. Pp. x, 126. Illus- 
trations, lists, index. Cloth bound—$3.50, paper bound—$2.50. ) 

This publication fittingly marks the 100th anniversary of the pres- 
ent Kingston Church and, as fittingly, is written by a member whose 
interest in history and devoted service to that church span over half 
its lifetime. An introduction, showing careful research into early records, 
provides a sketch of its colonial predecessor, and the history itself traces 
the growth of the present church—mother of seven others in the area 
—and its various organizations. Membership lists will prove of value 


M. B. P. 


to genealogists. 
THE SOCIETY 


The Society has made additions to several of its manuscript col- 
lections. Its Pinckney material has been increased by a bequest of 
papers from the estate of Josephine Pinckney. These have been proc- 
essed, two of the more interesting items being letters of Charles Pinck- 
ney, Jr. (Charles Town, 18 June, 1779), and Isaac Hayne (December 
779 ).—By purchase the Society has acquired a large group of Middle- 
ton-DeWolf papers, covering approximately the period from 1850-1898, 
to add to its extensive holdings on the Middleton family—The Cheves 
Collection has been augmented by a number of letters, the gift of Mr. 
Langdon Cheves West of Arlington, Virginia. Mrs. John D. H. Kane of 
Newport, Rhode Island, has presented a number of documents connected 
with the public career of Joel R. Poinsett, among them official ap- 
pointments bearing signatures of John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. 
The papers were given in memory of Mrs. Kane's father, Admiral Joel 
R. Poinsett Pringle, U. S. N., whose great-grandmother, Mary Izard 
Pringle, widow of John Julius Pringle, married Poinsett in 1833. 
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Among other acquisitions is the Confederate diary of James Simons 
(1861-1863), placed on deposit by Mr. and Mrs. St. Julien R. Childs, 


On October 25 a very successful luncheon-meeting of the South 
Carolina Historical Society was held at Clemson House, Clemson, South 
Carolina, attended by 150 members and guests from all over the state, 
Professor Carl Epting of the Clemson College History Department 
served as chairman of local arrangements. 

During a short business session featuring brief addresses by B. Alls- 
ton Moore, president of the Society, and Dr. J. Harold Easterby, Director 
of the South Carolina Archives Department, Mrs. James T. Owen of 
Elloree, state president of the Daughters of Colonial Wars, presented 
the Society a copy of the recently published National Society Daughters 
of Colonial Wars, 1950-1958. At the luncheon Acting-President R. C. 
Edwards of Clemson welcomed the group, and Dr. Jack K. Williams, 
acting dean of the Clemson Graduate School, introduced the speaker, 
Dr. Walter B. Posey. Dr. Posey, President of the Southern Historical 
Association and head of the history departments of Emory University 
and Agnes Scott College, speaking on “The Disciplining Power of the 
Frontier Church,” sketched the development, characteristics, and con- 
tributions of various denominations in the South, a nice sense of humour 
lightening the seriousness of his topic. At the conclusion of his address 
Mr. David Watson of Clemson and Mr. Samuel G. Stoney directed a 
tour of places of historic interest, including the Old Stone Church, Pen- 
dleton Farmers’ Society Hall, Woodburn, St. Paul’s Church, and Mont- 
pelier. 

CLARENCE W., LEGERTON 


The Society suffered a severe loss in the death, on August 21, of 
Clarence W. Legerton, member of the Board of Managers. As treasurer 
of the Society he gave generously of his time to the management of 
its finances, and since 1953 had also served as its able representative 
on the South Carolina Archives Commission. 


A CorRECTION 


Mrs. N. Rogers Bayly, 11 Atlantic Street, Charleston, corrects this 
Magazine, LVIII (1957), 2, in regard to the Cotton Mather family his- 
tory appearing in “The Autobiography of Daniel Stevens, 1746-1835.”? 


1 Information based on the Dictionary of American Biography; James Savage, 
Genealogical Dictionary of New England; Williston Walker, Ten New England 
Leaders (1901); and family records in the possession of the late Mr. Bayly’s uncle, 
Col. Charles Butler Rogers, deceased, whose mother, Eunice West Butler Rogers, 
was a direct descendant of the Rev. John Cotton, Sr. 
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Cotton Mather, eldest son of Increase Mather, President of Har- 
vard College, and grandson of Dr. Richard Mather, was born in Bos- 
ton, February 12, 1663. His mother was Maria Cotton (born February 
16, 1642; died April 14, 1714). His maternal grandfather was the Rev. 
John Cotton, Sr. (born December 4, 1584; died December 23, 1652), 
who married first, Elizabeth Horrocks, who died in 1630, without issue; 
second, Sarah Hawkridge Story, widow of William Story. The Rev. Cot- 
ton with his wife Sarah left England in July 1633 and landed at Boston 
September 4 of that year, shortly thereafter becoming teacher of the 
old North Church. After his death Sarah Cotton married the Rev. Rich- 
ard Mather, Increase Mather’s father and Cotton Mather’s grandfather. 

The Rev. John Cotton, Jr. (born March 16, 1640), son of the Rev. 
John and Sarah Cotton, was pastor in Plymouth before coming to 
Charleston, S. C., in 1698. He died of yellow fever, September 18, 
1699.2 His wife was Joanna Rossiter, daughter of Dr. Bray Rossiter. 


DANIEL HAYNE 


Mrs. Thomas Campbell, Box 3637, University Station, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, has forwarded to us the following abstracts which she has re- 
ceived from R. P. Graham-Vovian, M.C., Queen Victoria Street, London, 
in reply to her query for information in this Magazine, LVIII (1957), 68. 


Re: Daniel Hayne, Wallington, Parish of Klintbury, Co. Berks, Esq. 
Daniel (also given as Daniell) Hayne’s children, by his first wife Elizabeth 
Lovelace, were Thomas, Daniell, and John;! Frances Hayne, spinster; Kathe- 
rine, wife of Charles Allen; Ann Chocke, widow; Mary Duxbury, widow; 
Elizabeth, wife of John Mundy, clerk. 

Daniel Hayne, Sr.’s daughter Frances Hayne, Wickham Co. Berks, 
spinster, entered Bill of Complaint, 28 November, 1696 (Chancery Proceed- 
ings, Six Clerks Series, Bridges, C5,166/116), referring to her father’s per- 
sonal estate being worth at least 210,000, states that he died September 1686, 
that his first wife Elizabeth, and son Thomas predeceased him, and that the 
executors mentioned in his will, dated 23 August, 1663, had died, and that 
his second wife survived Daniel. The case concerns plaintiff's share of the 
personal estate. 


Answer and Demurrer of Daniell Hayne, Jr., defendant, in above case, 
C5,295/33 and 296/39. Chancery Proceedings C5,297/44, Bill of Complaint, 
27 January, 1690/1, of Daniel Haynes [Daniel Hayne, Jr.] of Wallington Co., 


2 George Howe, History of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina ( 2 vols., 
Columbia, 1870), I, 223. 

1 This John may or may not have been the John Hayne, son of Elizabeth, who 
settled in South Carolina in 1700 and whose will was dated 12/20/1717. See “The 
Hayne Family of South Carolina,” this Magazine, (1904), 168. 
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Berks, Gent., states that his father’s will provided for his then wife Elizabeth 
(mother of Daniel, Jr.); that after his will was made (23 August, 1663), 
Elizabeth died and Daniel, Sr., married Deborah Belgrove, who appropriated 
to her own use the deceased’s personal estate and then died, (presumably 
without issue), making Margarett Smith of Staines, widow, her sole executor, 
“which Margarett has defrauded your orator [Daniel, Jr.] of much of his 
inheritance.” 

Bill of Complaint, 2 December, 1691, of Frances Hayne of Wickham Co., 
Berks, spinster, C5,299/21. Case same as above. No further genealogical 
details. 

Note: Daniel Hayne, Jr., born 1654. Visitation Pedigree of 1664 names 
Daniel, Jr., and John. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. D. C. Swisher, Box 303, Clarinda, Iowa, desires information on 
the birth dates and wives of Daniel Keith and his son Alexander, whose 
daughter Mary (born 1789 in South Carolina) married John Scott IL 
She also desires information on James Glenn, who married Susannah 
Land and moved to Tennessee, then to Illinois about 1826. 


Mrs. S. A. Ward, 2238 West Magnolia Ave., San Antonio, Texas, 
wants to know (1) who the parents were of her great-great-grand- 


mother Elizabeth Jefferson (born in 1799), who married Charnick A. 
Tharpe and lived in Twiggs County, Georgia; (2) in what part of 
South Carolina the Jeffersons lived. 


Mrs. W. O. Richey, Box 291, Boyce, Louisiana, desires information 
on the forebears of the Charles Elliott who moved to Stokes County, 
North Carolina, 1784, and to Pendleton District, 1797. His will was 
probated in Anderson County, 1804, naming wife, Juriah; sons, James 
and William; daughter, Sarah; “my younger children not named in my 
will.” 


Mrs. Lewis H. Whittle, 210 Barnwell Ave., N. W., Aiken, South 
Carolina, desires the parentage, ancestry, and dates of birth, marriage, 
and death of Selah (Celia) Moseley, who married David Burckhalter 
(1759-1846). This family resided near Edgefield and later near Aiken. 


John F. Alexander, 918 Iiwi Street, Honolulu, T.H., desires informa- 
tion on the ancestry of his great-grandmother, Sarah Harris (born in 
Charleston, 1800), who married first, a Sampson from Georgetown; sec- 
ond, Alexander Alexander of Columbia. Sarah’s father was Jacob Harris, 
Jr., of Charleston. She had two sisters: Cordelia, who married R. Woolf; 
Caroline, who married Henry S. Cohen. 











